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Hic patet ingeniis campus: ceriusque merenti 

Stat favor. CLAUDIAN, 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.” —AKENSIDE. 
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REVIEW. 


Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, during the years 1810 and 
1811, 6y a French traveller—with remarks on the Country, its Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Politicks, and on the Manners and Customs of its inhabitants. In 
two volumes octavo—p. p. 377, and 360. New-York: Published for the 
author; and for sale by Eastburn Kirk & Co. and the principal booksellers 
throughout the United States.—T. &2 W. Mercein, printers—1815. 


A noox of travels through England, written by a Frenchman, 
and first published in the English language, in the United States, 
is n0 ordinary phenomenon; but to find this native of France, a 
lover of the British constitution, British customs, and British 
scenery; to see him divested of the frivolity, prejudices, and 
caprice of his countrymen; and lastly, to see him at once can- 
didly good natured, extensively erudite, and modestly sagacious, 
is calculated to excite in the minds of those the best disposed to 
the natives of France, an emotion of wonder, as well as a sen- 
timent of esteem. To explain this singular exception to the na- 
tional characteristick, our traveller apprizes us, though not for 


the purpose of excusing his liberality, that previous to his voyage 
VOL. I, 24 
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to England, a residence of twenty years in the United States, 
had familiarized him to our language, and reconciled him to our 
manners, and habits. As a consummation of this wholesome 
destruction of prejudice, he has been influenced by the more 
tender impression of conjugal habits, having married an English 
woman, of, we presume, an intelligent mind, and a respectable 
rank; for we have every reason to draw this inference, from the 
tenour of his narrative, without being biassed by undue motives 
of gallantry. But, perhaps, both of these causes, notwith- 
standing their potency. would have failed to soften the asperities 
of French prejudice, unless assisted by the operation of more 
active and intellectual agents, such as books and reading can 
alone supply. Apparently aware of this, our traveller does not 
appear before the publick, as many of his fellow subjects do, in 
a total and contemptible ignorance of British science and lite- 
rature; denouncing the language as barren and barbarous, and 
the writers and the people, as stupid, affected, and gross; he seems 
willing to discern and applaud excellence, as well as open to the 
conception, and disposed to the censure, of deformity and im- 
perfection, passion and impropriety. Impartiality, therefore, 
seems to be a laudable trai in the work before us; and this will 
be the more readily believed, when we state, that the author in 
every situation, and notwithstanding his rationality and candour, 
is always fundamentally a Frenchman; he never indulges in the 
abuse of his country, or his countrymen; and though not blind 
to their defects and their vices, he is not insensible to their me- 
rits, their virtues, or their genius. Thus endowed with generous 
faculties, and influenced by the noblest feelings, it would have 
been wonderful, if he had failed to produce, an excellent and 
interesting work, valuable for its veracity and information; and 
pleasing. from its embellishments of fancy, its beauty of details 
aud its animated succession of various incident. 

We may be allowed to indulge in some exultation, that the 
United States, have in this instance, given birth to the most 
finished portrait of English manners, customs, habits, scenery, 
and all that contributes to the formation of a nation’s character, 
that has hitherto issued from the press; and while we express 
this exultation, we are aware, that it procures no celebrity to the 

genius of our country, which must and will command a reputs 
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tion from the unassisted exertion of its native powers, at once 
fraught with energy, originality, and boldness. But we rejoice, 
that we can afford an incitement to a foreign author, theugh a 
naturalized citizen, to the publication of his travels; we hail it 
asa symptom of improving taste, and expanding literature, it 
appears to denote, what can never enough be desired, a general 
habit of reading and reflection, and a liberal spirit of encou- 
ragement and patronage. 

The author of this interesting work, is to be applauded for his 
judgment, in having adopted, or rather retained, the familiar and 
easy style of the journal, in preference to the more methodical, 
but less engaging form of professed travels, where every chapter 
is a distinct treatise, and the pilgrim’s journal assumes the mea- 
sured gait of pompous history, or irksome science. This desul- 
tory method would always be superiour, had it no greate: 
advantage than that of copious remarks, and various knowledge; 
but it is also more pleasing, in its excursive range, and fanciful} 
digression. 

We conceive it an advantage gained by the American reader, 
that our traveller has addressed his observations almost exclu- 
sively to his own countrymen, in Europe; and we hope, that his 
patriotick efforts to diffuse correct information of their old ad- 
versaries among them, may eventuate in mollifying their preju- 
dices, and tempering their passions, so unnecessarily hostile, and 
malevolent. Yet we gain much by this method; for it leads him 
tooccasional digressions upon American topicks; and as he nei- 
ther soothes us by adulation, nor provokes or offends us by abuse. 
we have every motive to respect the sincerity of his opinions, 
examine the grounds of his censure, and admit the justice of his 
decision. And those who wish to learn the sentiments of au 
intelligent, learned, and candid foreigner, in regard to our na- 
tional character, social habits, physical felicity, and factious dis. 
criminations, with many other interesting points, will be gra- 
tied by consulting the work before us. 

In the following description of some of the moral features 
of London, we may see more to gratify curiosity, than excite 
either envy or admiration. 

“In the morning all is calm—not a mouse stirring before ten 
“clocks the shops then begin to open. Milk-women, with their 
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pails perfectly neat, suspended at the two extremities of a yoke, 
carefully shaped to fit the shoulders, and surrounded with small 
tin measures of cream, ring at every door, with reiterated pulls, 
to hasten the house servants, who come half asleep to receive a 
measure as big as an egg, being the allowance of a family: for it 
is necessary to explain, that milk is not here either food or drink, 
but a tincture—an elixir exhibited in drops, five or six at most, 
in a cup of tea, morning and evening. It would be difficult to 
say what taste or what quality these drops may imparts but so it 
is, and nobody thinks of questioning the propriety of the cus- 
tom. Not a single carriage—not a cart are seen passing. The 
first considerable stir is the drum and military musick of the 
guards, marching from their barracks to Hyde Park, having at 
their head three or four negro giants, striking high, gracefully, 
and strong, the resounding cymbal. About three or four o’clock, 
the fashionable world gives some signs of life, issuing forth to 
pay visits, or rather leave cards at the doors of friends, never 
seen but in the crowd of assemblies; to go to the shops, see 
sights, or lounge in Bond-street—an ugly, inconvenient street, 
the attractions of which it is difficult to understand. At five or 
six, they return home to dress for dinner. The streets are then 
lighted from one end to the other, or rather edged on either side 
with two long lines of little brightish dots, indicative of light, 
but yielding in fact very little; these are the lamps. They are 
not suspended in the middle of the streets as at Paris, but fixed 
on irons eight or nine feet high, ranged along the houses. The 
want of reflectors is probably the cause of their giving so little 
light. From six to eight, the noise of wheels increases; it is the 
' dinner hour. A multitude of carriages, with two eyes of flame 
Pi staring in the dark before each of them, shake the pavement and 
the very houses, following and crossing each other at full speed, 
Stopping suddenly,a footman j jumps iow n, runs to the door, and 











































i ‘ lifts the heavy knocker—gives a great knock—then several 
he smaller ones in quick succession—then with all his might—flou- 
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rishing as on a drum, with an art and an air, and a delicacy of 

‘ touch, which denote the quality, the rank, and the fortune of his 

‘i if master. 

i y ‘For two hours, or nearly, there is a pause; at ten a redouble- 
ue ment comes on. ‘This is the great crisis of dress, of noise, avd 
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of rapidity—a universal hubbub; a sort of uniform grinding and 
shaking, like that experienced in a great mill with fifty pair of 
stones; and, if I was not afraid of appearing to exaggerate, I 
should say that it came upon the ear like the fall of Niagara, 
heard at two miles distance! This crisis continues undiminished 
till twelve or one o’clock; then less and less during the rest of 
the night—till, at the approach of day, a single carriage is heard 
now and then at a great distance. 

“Great assemblies are called routs or parties; but the people 
who give them, in their invitations only say, that they will be at 
home such aday, and this some weeks beforehand, ‘The house in 
which this takes place, is frequently stripped from top to bottom; 
beds, drawers, and all but ornamental furniture, is carried out of 
sight, to make room for a crowd of well-dressed people, received 
at the door of the principal apartment, by the mistress of the 
house standing, who smiles at every new comer with a look of 
acquaintance. Nobody sits; there is no conversation, no cards, 
no musick; only elbowing, turning, and winding from room to 
room: then, at the end of a quarter of an hour, escaping to the 
hall door to wait for the carriage, spending more time upon the 
threshold among footmen, than you have done above stairs with 
their masters. From this rout you drive to another, where, after 
waiting your turn to arrive at the door, perhaps half an hour, 
the street being full of carriages, you alight, begin the same 
round, and end in the same manner ”—Vol. 1. p. p. 25, 26. 

Far from being a superficial thinker, or a vacant spectator, our 
traveller is distinguished for profound reasoning, close obser- 
vation, and a very intimate acquaintance with the passions of 
luman nature, the mass of society, aud the general fabrick, as 
well as distinct details of government. Speaking of parliament, 
and the opposition, he has these judicious observations, which 
flow from a correct knowledge of the heart, and of mankind, and 
are attested by daily experience. 

“All the corruption so much talked of amounts to this, that 
either by money, by good words, by acts of beneficence, or by 
the lustre of agreat name, and a transcendent popularity, a can- 
didate to parliament must first influence the neople; the means 
ay not be all quite irreproachable, yet at the worst, they are a 


ort of homage paid to the people, who receive in various ways 
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their rents, duties, and services, as sovereign lord; a sort of re- 
versal of the ancient feudal tenure, not worse in principle than 
the acknowledgment in horses, in arms, money, or the like, for- 
merly paid for the renewal of a fief,* and much better in its 
effects and consequences. This government is a system of influ. 
ence, diffused throughout the nation. There is, compared at 
least to others, a sort of mutual dependence between the different 
ranks of society—between the rich and the poor—the great and 
the low; the former cannot rise, nor the latter sink, without 
drawing the other after it. There is a continual shifting of pla- 
ces, it is true, and much internal competition between indivi- 
duals; but the ranks remain in their proper station, and there is 
little reason to apprehend such a turn of the wheel, and total 
overthrow, as took place in France, when the feet and head lost 
their equilibrium. 

“The government of England has been called, by way of re- 
proach, an oligarchy; but the most popular governments are. in 
fact oligarchick. ‘The only use the people ever made, in any 
country, and can ever make of power, is, to give it away, or let 
it be taken from them; and the authority of all is only that of 
one, or ofafew. Here you see distinctly the power of one, that 
of all, and of a small number, existing and acting together at 
the same time, legally, independently, and yet combined intoa 
whole, with fixed and permanent properties, and although ina 
state of perpetual effervescence, never decomposed. 

‘*The most peculiar and admirable feature of the English con- 
stitution, and that which ensures to it a long duration, is, that it 
has covenanted between the vices and virtues of our nature on 
safe and liberal terms. From that generous ambition, which 
thirsts for glory alone, to the vilest corruption, each human pas- 
sion finds its wants provided for, and its due portion assigned.” 
V. 1, p. 109. 

On the subject of poetry and taste, we discover much to com- 
mend, and not a little to censure, in our candid pilgrim. Asa 
native of France, he deserves great praise, for having dispelled 
that illusion of ignorance, and conquered tiat chimera of vanity, 
which betray his countrymen into an utter contempt of all 
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* Blackstone, cliap. iv, book 2. 
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poetry but their own, and lead them to estimate their own, as the 
supreme and exclusive standard of excellence. But our tra- 
veller has not only lost his prejudice, he has also gained judg- 
ment and taste; he perceives that in French verse there is no 
poetry; and that French prose alone contains that fascinating 
charm of enthusiastick imagination; as an instance of which, he 
mentions Rousseau, an example which nobody will be disposed 
to contest. A writer who can thus vanquish the most potent 
enemies of reason, national taste, and perverted judgment, surely 
merits applause, and is susceptible of perfection; who can sub- 
due pride, vanity, and affectation; cast off the fetters of custom 
and education, and boldly renounce national absurdities, for uni- 
versal truth, beauty, and nature. 

Yet we suspect, that he has not sufficiently cultivated English 
poetry, to have a very pure and discriminating taste of its supe- 
riour charms, or quick critical powers, in detecting its deform- 
ities. Where there exist so many pretenders, all in the same 
mask, it is not easy to discover the legitimate heir; and we can 
readily pardon a foreigner for a mistake and a delusion, to which 
so many thousands of our own citizens are daily liable, and of 
which they are frequently guilty. Of the reality of our author’s 
bad taste in English poetry, no other proof could be required 
than the following lines, quoted in his description of a Rabbit 
warren: 


“And they would toss their heels in gamesome play, 
“And frisk about, as lambs and kittens gay.” Corenipex. 


But this citation is only negative proof; he afterwards praises 
both Southey and Coleridge, as great poets; because, I infer, he 
was introduced to them, and fur no better reason. ‘The latter 
gentleman has never yet been considered by the world, as a tole- 
rable poet: and what he has written has only plunged him in dis- 
erace, and drawn upon him the sneer of general contempt. Mr. 
Southey, is more respectable, from the merit of Roderick, his 
last productions yet before that, he was quite equal in absurdity 
to brother Coleridge. ‘They are both faithful disciples of Scrib- 
lerus, in the great art of sinking; but as Southey is renouncing 


the sin of nonsense, he may be saved by the mercy of pos- 
terity, 
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A phenomenon in criticism is neither rare nor wonderfal; yet 
there is one in the book before us, that has literally overwhelmed 
us with astonishment. This is nothing less than a comparison 
between Southey and Milton, to the great disparagement of the 
latter; a comparison originating in ignorance, and ending in the 
most preposterous conclusion. In what particulars they approx- 
imate each other, it is impossible for us to divine; yet our tra- 
veller represents Milton as a poet of chimeras; but where his 
chimeras are, I am unable to discover. Southey is equal to hin— 
in chimeras! Is it Thalaba that is thus equalled to Paradise Lost? 
But lest we should misrepresent the opinions of our unfortunate 
critick, we shall quote the passage, which we fear will totally 


overthrow the weight of his judgment, as a great critick. Why 
eannot a Frenchman write with sense and discretion, for half an 


hour, without exposing himself to ridicule and contempt, by his 
eccentricity, caprice, or levity? 

“The coarse remark of Cardinal d’ Este, to Ariosto, is well 
known: ‘Dove diavolo, Signor Ludovico avete pigliate tante 
coglionerie;? and most of the readers of Milton and of Mr. 8. 
might be inclined to repeat it—in fact they have few readers, 
although they have many admirers. The modern poet { Southey) 
understands piety and tenderness much better than his predecessor. 
The love and the theology of Paradise Lost, are alike harsh and 
austere, coarse and material; while Mr. S. has tenderness and 
spirituality. The latter is as picturesque as Milton, who was a 
creat landscape painter, and in the eye of bow parterres, clipt 
hedges, and jets-d’eauw, respected the freedom and loved the native 
graces of nature.” Is this satire, or panegyrick? Itis well the 
world can produce but few such criticks as our pilgrim. 

He is equally as great an admirer of Scott, of whom he has 
given us a portrait: here he has more reason on his side; but his 
praise is still out of all proportion to the merits of the bard. 
Scott, it is well known, is a bold innovator, spoiled by success; 
one whose first attempts were too much flattered by applause; 
and whose susceptibility of perfection, has been totally destroyed 
by premature fame. The fervour of admiratiou, is however, 
now cooling; and when the publick have withdrawn their devo- 
tion, he may perhaps attain to brilliant celebrity, substantially 
built on the base of nature and fancy, taste and genius. 
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Reciprocity of affection is necessary to friendship; our tra- 
veller likes the Scotch better than the English, because the Scotch 
esteem the French, and the English dislike them; or because, 
which [ had almost forgotten, he travelled with Mr. Jeffery. It 
is to this bias alone, that we can attribute his extravagant eulogy 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers; whom he has pampered with adu- 
lation, sufficiently to secure their favour; this we should have 
passed over, but for the deleterious influence which his senti- 
ments may probably have, on the minds of American readers. 
We allude particularly to the ensuing remark, p, 30. v. 2. «The 
Edinburgh reviewers, however, must be allowed the merit of 
having founded a new school, destined to be the model of the 
criticks of the nineteenth century. Friends or enemies must 
follow the line they have traced, and tread in their illustrious 
footsteps.” 

We agree with the writer quoted, that they have founded a 
new school, but it is only remarkable and new, for its corruptions; 
and instead of being a model worthy of imitation, we consider 
them, and pronounce them an example of literary licentiousness, 
that ought to be carefully avoided. Nor is this a mere empty and 
vague assertion. It rests on evidence so incontrovertible, that a 
bench of judges, and a jury of twelve authors, in any city in the 
world, save Edinburgh, would find them guilty, of all the 
crimes alleged against them. 

The Scotch Reviewers have totally reversed the subject of 
criticism, and infected with rank pollution every dependent 
stream of taste, literature, and science. Instead of adhering to 
the primary end of critical disquisition, which is to elucidate the 
beauties, detect the errours, and recommend the excellence of 
new publications, in order to guard the publick taste from innova- 
tion and depravement; they generally compose a book of their 
own, upon the same subject as the author they criticise; and 
perhaps never read the work thoroughly themselves, unless they 
are compelled by ignorance, to steal the information of the wri- 
ter, and parade it as their own. Poems, indeed, they sometimes 
read, and novels written by titled ladies. If the author of a 
book is a Scotchman, his passport to fame is at once secured; 
and next to a Scotchman,a whig or opposition man,is abundantly 
favoured, both on principles of faction and rationality, indepen- 
VOL. II. 25 
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dent of the merits or blemishes of their works, and disgracefu! 
to the cause of science and of letters. We would advise our 
countrymen, however, to avoid any imitation of them for other 
and better reasons. In style, they are the very opposite of 
classical, being both coarse and vulgar; m diction, inelegant and 
corrupt; in opinion, tyrannical and capricious, in spirit illiberal; 
and in judgment, wavering and inconsistent. They have geni- 
us, but like the heritage of a prodigal, it is ill applied and soon 
expended. Their composition is nervous, but void of harmony, 
beauty, and character; its elevation is without dignity, and its 
familiarity without grace; and they are by nature ferocious, and 
in disposition dogmatical; success has inspired them with arro- 
gance, and refinement has only modified their ferocity of constitu. 
tion, to insulting impertinence, and presumptuous vanity. They 
have much knowledge, and not less learning; but the latter is 
spread over a large surface with all the art of vain display, to 
seduce admiration and extort applause; whilst the former, is so 
mingled with false philosophy, and chimerical theories, that it 
produces as much mischief as benefit. In religion they are infi- 
dels; in politicks, they are factious and turbulent; in morals, 
they are fatalists; and in other matters, they are greedy, avari- 
cious, and malignant, ‘The rancour of their hatred, and the as- 
perity of their prejudices, may well defy a parallel, and can 
hardly procure forgiveness, or reconcilement—Yet such writers, 
our traveller recommends for imitation! We may condemn his 
want of taste, but cannot suspect the purity of his motives; he 
is a good traveller, but a very bad critick. 

Never having seen the painting so severely criticised in the fol: 
lowing passage, we are unable to say, whether the prejudices of 
the writer, or the imperfections of the artist, an artist who is 
celebrated as the first painter of the age, have given rise to so un- 
favourable a judgment of this famous production; which herete- 
fore has been invariably praised, both by the lover and_ the 
adept of the art. Considering the excellence of this _perfor- 
mance, however, 2s still open to further discussion, I shall cite 
his remarks without expressing an opinion upon the subject; 
merely observing, that in the estimation of our traveller, the fine 
arts in England are still in a state of infancy and crudeness: and 
that in painting, there is no national taste. except in portraits, 
which he identifies with national vanity. 
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“Mr. West’s new picture at the British Institution is all the 
fashion at present; every body goes to see it, and it is consider- 
ed as his chef-d’ewvre after his Regulus. The society has 
bought the picture for three thousand pounds. The subject is 
Christ healing the sick. They (the sick) form the prominent 
part of the picture, and certainly they are what they ought to be, 
very sick, But that is an effect easily produced; and is only an 
exact likeness of a few wreiched objects unconnected and passive. 
Christ is coming forth, his hands extended towards them all, doing 
good like providence, not like a common mortal, without emotion 
and without effort. This may, at least be fancied to have been the 
intention of the artist. Our Saviour seemed to me, however, to 
have only the countenance of a very handsome Jew, with a clear 








skin, trim beard, and rather more genteel than their tribe usually 
are, yet not divine at all. The extended hands are delicate; tin- 
gers tapering to an affectation, and finically graceful; the colour- 
ing is bluish and cold, and the outlines of all the objects as sharp 
and distinct as cut tin. The only figure which struck me as fine, 
is that of a young man who has just laid down his dying father at 
the feet of Christ, and, with one knee on the ground, out-stretch- 
ed hands, and earnest looks, seems to pray with perfect faith. 
The Christ of Michael Angelo, at Mr. Augerstein’s, with all its 
defects, is far otherwise divine than this:* and, without dis- 
paragement to Mr. West’s reputation, I think he might have im- 
proved his colouring by the study of Rembrandt, Vandyke, or 
Murillo.” V. 2. p. 120. 

Whatever relates to the British Socrates, is interesting to every 
reader, and the following description of his paternal roof, will 
afford pleasure and gratification to every taste, and every capa- 
city. 

“Litchfield is become classick ground, by the illustrious 
names of Johnson and Garrick, and very recently the lesser ones 
of Darwin and Seward. I was surprised to find Johuson’s, that 
is, his father’s house, so respectable-looking, it is a corner house, 
four Windows in one street, six in another, and two stories above 





* The Christ of Mr. Trumbull, in his picture of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, which Ihave just’seen on the easel (10th September) appears to me to 
approach much nearer than Mr. West’s to that peculiar character of ineffa. 
ble goodness and sublime meekness, which belongs to our Saviour alone.” 
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the ground floor; the windows rather small and near together—g 
sort of awkward pilaster ornament at the angle. Garrick’s pa- 
ternal house is also a corner one, smaller, but with a garden be- 
hind, and in a genteeler part of the town; both houses white- 
washed on the out side.” 

Our traveller did not visit Ireland, but in an appendix he has 
presented us with a brief compilation from various writers, re- 
specting the history and condition of that people; it 1s therefore 
unimportant, and not interesting. In his opinions, he inclines 
to a melioration of their circumstances, and appears sufficiently 
liberal in the cause of freedom. We think, however, that this 
part of his work, might as well have been omitted. 

As it respects the qualifications and attainments of the author 
of this journal, we cannot hesitate to express our complete sa- 
tisfaction; although he is not so universally learned, as many 
fashionable pilgrims of the day. He frankly confesses that he is 
no botanist, and here we lose nothing from his deficiency, in 
perambulating the beaten track of English scenery; he is, how- 
ever, a mineralogist, and has been careful to give some interest- 
ing details on geology. Yet he has spent rather too much time 


upon a very frivolous subject, merely, we think, because the 
Scotch Reviewers have made it a standing theme, for the display 


of their learning and perspicuity; we allude to the profound con- 
troversy, 80 ingeniously maintained by these sages of North Bri- 
tain, upon the systems of Hutton and Werner. On this point, 
we coincide with the sentiments of our traveller, so satirically 
expressed in the beginning of his second volume; and in conso- 
nance with which, he should have avoided any concern in this 
scientifick phantom. From metaphysicks, says he, which are 
rather out of fashion, the learned Scotch have lately passed to 
geology—trom minds to stones—-subjects, perhaps, alike impene- 
trable.” 2 hit, a very palpable hits; I think you have hit the 
mark! but is it not cruel, says the gentle bard of Avon? 
Without professing himself of any party, our author bas 
freely delivered his political sentiments, wherever it is consistent 
with his subject. and L suppose agreeable to himself. In books 
of travels, political, as being so closely connected with moral, 
reflections, seem in some measure unavoidable; yet how far they 
may be indulged in, no force of reasoning, or considerations of 
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propriety, can precisely determine. Every man, will consult 
his feelings, his principles, and his party. It is to be wished, 
however, and devoutly wished, that no literary writer, or in- 
telligent scholar, would disfigure his works by the prejudices of 
faction, and narrow its circulation, which diminishes its useful- 
ness and amusement, by political sentiments. Yet it may be 
said with truth, that if all men were scholars, this would be easy; 
but that as all men are politicians, it 1s impossible: the majority 
must be gratified, and general information mingled with scien- 
tifick researches, and moral sentiments. Taking the world, 
therefore, as we find it, we must reluctantly concur in an evil 
which we cannot remove. As it relates to the author of the jour- 
nal, we can safely commend his *nartiality, and his moderation; 
so those who do not agree with hi. in opinion, can feel no re- 
sentment at his asperity and vehemence; to us he appears quite 
as much of a whig as a tory, and almost as much an Englishman, 
asa Frenchman. Whether his politicks, however, are liked or 
disliked, his journal must be pronounced by every one, a very 
interesting and amusing book, replete with delightful recollec- 
tions, information, science, and sentiment. His simplicity has 
sometimes caused us to smile, but it excited emotions of admira- 
tion and pleasure instead of contempt; we esteem his frankness, 
and respect his scholarship; but in criticism, we must emphati- 
cally pronounce him defective; in criticism we never can agree 
with him. Neither do we approve his style of writing, which 
contains too much French to be English, and too much English 
tobe French. As far indeed, as he uses our language, we do 
not dislike it; and with a few exceptions, we think it vigorous, 
easy and flowing; his diction is copious and elegant; but many of 
his similies and metaphors appeared to us, obscure, strained, and 
far-fetched. He ought to have avoided the use of French words 
and expressions, on the strength of his own remark, that the 
English is the most copious and comprehensive of modern lan- 
guages, even according to the classick standard of Johnson: 
which he seems to have observed with more attention than mest 
of our English writers. On the whole, we cannot dismiss this 
performance, without pride and satisfacion: it is calculated to 
ford instruction, impart pleasure, and do good; and while we 
proler the author our acknowledgements for his book, we pro- 
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mise him a welcome at any future period, that he may think pro- 
per to resume his pen. Why he should have withheld his name 
from the publick, however, we cannot conceive; if from modesty, 
he need not be ashamed, and if from timidity, he will never grow 
courageous, from concealment. 8. 
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For the purpose of introducing to the publick, a new musical 
composer, fresh from the schools of Italy, Cumberland wrote, 
during the recess of business, in the summer, an opera, entitled, 
Calypso; but it attracted little regard, and excited no curiosity; 
and having kept a languid possession of the stage, for a few nights, 
sunk into irreclaimable oblivion, without adding a laurel to the 
poet’s wreath, or [ believe a crown to his purse. 

A similar drama, he also brought forth the ensuing season, 
called The Widow of Delphi, or The Descent of the Deities, 
which met with no better fortune on the stage: though in the opi- 
nion of the author, one of his most classical, and admirable com- 
positions. 

His reputation was now so well established; his name so gene- 
rally honoured; and his abilities so perfectly mature, that the 
intercession of his eloquence, powerfully contributed to save the 
life of a criminal arraigned for a capital crime. This he under- 
took at the desire of lady Frances Burgoyne, for Robert Perreau: 
and when he was acquitted, it was universally pronounced and 
believed, that his defence delivered by himself, but drawn up by 
Cumberland, was the means of preserving his life. Influenced 
by his success in this instance, Dodd when he fell into the same 
calamity, applied to our author, for his assistance; but Cumber- 


land was prevented from giving it, by being informed, that John- 
son was exerting his herculean powers, but ineffectual influence 
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in his favour. Despairing to effect what Johnson could not ac- 
complish, Cumberland could only lament in secret, the miserable 
destiny of a misguided man; and sympathize with afilictions that 
he had not influence to alleviate, or power to remove. 

That man could not have been inconsiderable either for his 
reputation, or his powers, whose persuasions could procure for 
Rodney, the command of a fleet, and remove the obstacles of per- 
judice and want of popularity, to his promotion. To Cumberland, 
was his country indebted for the victories of this great admiral; 
for the penetration of the poet discovered the abilities of Sir 
George and his friendly assiduity secured him a post of honour 
and of fame. Our author represents him as an extraordinary 
character, distinguished by many eccentrick qualities, whose 
real disposition it was not easy to penetrate; and whose laxity of 
conversation, might have been mistaken by a casual observer, for 
the excrescence of folly. But he was endowed with strong 
sense, dignity of intellect, and considerable sagacity; quick to 
conceive, determined to act, and resolute in danger. His opinion 
on the subject of political changes, which deprived him of com- 
mand, may tend to strengthen that propriety of conduct already 
adopted by our naval officers; and which has resulted in the glory 
of the country, and the exaltation of their profession. It was 
the opinion of Lord Rodney, “that naval officers have nothing to 
“do with parties and politicks, being simply bound to carry their 
“instructions into execution, to the best of their abilities, with- 
“out deliberating about men and measures, which forms no part 
“of their duty, and for which they are in no degree responsible.” 

Cumberland’s literary avocations, were now to be totally sus- 
pended by a political appointment of some importance, and con- 
siderable dignity. A chance of effecting a separate peace with 
Spain, having drawn the attention of the British Ministry, Cum- 
berland was chosen to proceed to Lisbon, and from thence to 
Spain, if deemed advisable, to conduct a secret negociation with 
that proud court. As the whole transaction was concealed and 
confidential, he was to travel under the pretence of ill health; 
and to give a better countenance to this ostensible object, it was 
recommended that he should be accompanied by his wife, and his 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Sophia. Thus destined, and being 
provided with every necessary document, and the faith of the 
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government pledged to defray his expenditures, he left England, 
and arrived at Lisbon the 16th May, 1780; the vessel that con- 
veyed him having captured a French frigate on the voyage, after 
a short engagement. The terrour and sublimity of a sea fight 
made a novel and grand spectacle for Cumberland, who conducted 
himself with the natural valour of his country; and wrote a naval 
song upon the occasion of the victory. Authors have been mali- 
ciously disgraced by the imputation of cowardice, because a few 
have exhibited symptoms of unmanly fear when menaced by dan 
ger: and it is with no common pleasure, that I add the example 
of Cumberland, to innumerable others, to show that even poets 
may be brave, and philosophers intrepid. 

From Lisbon Cumberland proceeded to Madrid, and entered 
upon the difficult task assigned him to perform. Here he dis- 
played all the address of the courtier, and exercised the skill of 
a negociator; but the political events of that period were adverse 
to his success, and although he discovered and baffled many in- 
trigues, removed many obstacles, and destroyed many objections: 
the current of prejudice was against him, and he failed in the 
ebject of his mission. Spain did not wish for peace, and England 
could not force it. 

The abilities of the poet, when severely contemplated in. this 
embarrassing situation, suffer no loss or dishonour by the scru- 
tiny. What man could do, he readily accomplished; and con- 
ciliated the Spanish court and ministry in a very extraordinary 
degree, by honourable and dignified means. To perform more, 
was not practicable, even by the British king. 

Cumberland has given the world some amusing as well as in- 
structive pictures of the several personages that surrounded him 
in Spain, and he did not neglect the occasion now presented, of 
investigating the character of the people among whom he re- 
sided. 

During a pause that occurred in his publick duties, he made a 
visit to the Escurial, to indulge his curiosity, tor which purpose 
he obtained a letter from the minister to the Prior, giving him 
free access to whatever manuscripts he might wish to consult. 
Robertson has imagined, that the Spaniards possessed valuable 
documents nnd records relating to the discovery and government 
of America; and has chided them for the jealous policy that 
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induced them to cloak their actions. But it may be doubted, if 
they have any thing like a literary treasure, that is worth the 
trouble of seeking. For these records, our author, however, 
made no research. 

Yet he did not omit to obtain a sight of Brutus’s Letters; a 
famous fraud committed by the sophists; but as great a treasure 
to the Spaniards, as if they were the genuine effusions of that 
noble patriot. ‘These manuscripts Cumberland obtained a sight 
of; and confirmed the decision of his grand-father Bentley, of 
their being spurious. The fathers, he says, gave him a copy of 
the original Greek, and a transcript of Petrarch*’s Latin transla- 
tion. He relates a curious anecdote of the librarian, who may 
be taken for a faithful representative of his enlightened country. 
This man, who was also a professor of the learned languages. 
entered into a very luminous argument with Cumberland, to 
evince the letters to have been no work of Brutus. He remarked 
that they were alleged to have been written after the death of 
Julius Ceesar, which was a gross anachronism, for as Brutus had 
died before Ceesar, it was evident he could not be the author of 
them. He supported his reasoning by an immense folio volume 
of chronology, and treated the assertion of Brutus having been 
instrumental in the death of Cesar, as a mere fiction, unworthy 
of belief. To argue against such overwhelming erudition and 
sagacity, was fruitless; and Cumberland left the learned pro- 
fessor, fortified in the soothing absurdity of his great researches, 
and inestimable discovery. 

In the Escurial, Cumberland had an accidental interview with 
the king, whom he surprised in his bed chamber, as he was strol- 
ling through the apartments of that immense edifice. “The 
good man,” says he, “had been on his knees before his private al- 
tar,and upon the opening of the door, rose; when seeing me in the 
act of retiring, he bade me stay, and condescended to show me 
some very curious South American deer, extremely small and 
elegantly formed, which he kept under a netting; and amongst 
others a little green monkey, the most diminutive and most beau- 
tiful of its species I had ever seen. He also showed me the 
game he had shot that morning of various sorts, from the boca- 
fica to the vulture. He was alone, and seemed to take peculiar plea- 
sure in gratifying our curiosity. No monarch could wel! be more 
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humbly lodged, for his state consisted of a small camp-bed, mis. 
erably equipped with curtains of faded old damask, that had 
once been crimson, and a cushion of the same by his bed side, 
with a table, that held his crucifix and prayer book, and over that 
a three quarters picture of the Mater dolorosa by Titian, which 
he always carried with him for his private altarpiece; of which 
picture I was fortunate enough to procure a very perfect copy by 
an old Spanish master, (Coello, as I suspect) upon the same siz- 
ed cloth, and very hard to be distinguished from the original. 
This picture I brought home with me, and it is now in my posses- 
sion. His Majesty’s dress, was like his person plain and homely; 
a buff leather waistcoat, breeches of the same, and old fashioned 
boots, (made in Pall Mall,) with a plain drab coat covered with 
snuff and dust, a bad wig, and a worse hat constituted his ward- 
robe for the chase, and there were very few days in the year, 
when he denied himself that recreation.” 

Let ambition and envy contemplate this picture of the gran- 
deur of a king, with attention; and after they have seen the 
meanness of his living, and the frivolity of his amusements, let 
them sigh for power, if they can. To see the majesty of a king 
amusing its leisure, with the tricks of a monkey, is sufficient hu- 
miliation to titled greatness, and empty pride; but to view the 
paucity of his enjoyments, the littleness of his comforts, and the 
greatness of his danger, must dethrone every aspiring thought, 
and strike us with the conviction of the puerility of life! 

Cumberland gives a curious account of a famous gipsey actress, 
then on the Spanish stage, known by the name of Tiranna; 
whose powers exceeded all he had ever witnessed. She was the 
mistress of a Spanish nobleman, who never saw her; but who 
thought it for his honour to maintain her in a style of princely 
extravagance. He once set off in his chariot to pay her a formal 
visit, but the easy motion of the vehicle lulling his drowsy 
lordship into a sound slumber, the humour left him when he open- 
ed his eyes, though then at the door of his mistress; and none 
dared to interrupt his repose. His coach instantly returned 
home, and this illustrious gallant lost the sight of the finest wo- 
man in Spain, that he took a pride in pensioning. 

Cumberland was recalled home the ensuing year, and his bills 
on his bankers having been protested, from the bad faith of his 
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own government, the Spanish court made him a proffer to defray 
all the expenditures of his mission, upon his departure. But 
this he declined for the honour of his country, though that coun- 
try had not sufficient honour, upon his return home, to fulfil 
their promise to him. ‘This premise only extended to the dis- 
charge of his expenses. 

He set out from Madrid on his way to England by land; and 
when he arrived at Bayonne, he was disabled from proceeding 
further for some time, by a violent attack of a fever. Whilst 
under the confinement of his malady at this place, the news 
reached him of his bills being stopped; and thus overwhelmed 
by sickness and penury in a foreign country, quivering on the 
verge of the tomb, a picture of such utter misery lay before him, 
as might have sunk him to despair, if he had been susceptible in 
the phrensy of a fever of a full consciousness of his disastrous 
condition. He was relieved, however, from this affliction, by the 
generosity and compassion of a foreigner, who advanced him the 
sum of five hundred pounds, on the credit of his private charac- 
ter. His spirits being cheered by this auspicious supply, and 
the salubrity of the climate gradually invigorating his frame, he 
was soon enabled to resume his journey; and passing through 
Bourdeaux, Tours, Blois, and Orleans, at last arrived at Paris, 
where he was threatened with a relapse of his disorder. Here 
be met with further embarrassments and obstructions from the 
French government; but finally escaping every disaster, he em- 
barked at Ostend, and at length arrived at his house in Portland 
Place, London, from which a twelve-month before, he had depart- 
ed under circumstances of good fortune, exactly the reverse of 
what he was now doomed to experience. 

During his stay in Paris, an attempt was made to poison him, 
vy means of a sallad, given to his servast by a monk, as he was 
sitting down to dinner; but the sanctified murderer having fled 
upon the instant, their efforts to arrest him proved abortive. The 
same man had before menaced him with violence at Bayonne, 
and on his journey from Lisbon to Madrid. Whether he was 
afurious fanatick, disordered in his imagination. or an emissary 
of the Spanish, or French court, employed for the destruction of 
Cumberland, could never be discovered; it is only certain that 
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he was resolute and persevering in a diabolical intention, which 
the good fortune of our author alone defeated. 

His first care upon his return, was to apply to the government 
for the reimbursement of his expenditures, and the fulfilment of 
their promise. But he applied in vain; the persons who were so for- 
ward in saddling him with a vexatious negotiation, and oppres- 
sive expenses, were very unwilling to redeem the faith of the na- 
tion, by a charge from which no benefit had accrued; and as they 
had not sufficient honour to do justice to an individual, they were 
without courage, to assume the responsibility of a fruitless un- 
dertaking. Cumberland continued his suit, till his petitions 
were disregarded, and his memorials laid by without a perusal; 
and Lord North completed the folly of his reign, by treating with 
contempt the wrongs of an injured author. It should have been 
considered, that no blame could be ascribed to Cumberland, for 
the failure of his negotiation; and that if he was even deficient 
in the requisite qualifications, he was still entitled to the justice 
that had been pledged in his support, and by no means responsi- 
ble for the oversight, or folly of his employers; but the misfortune 
and the crime consisted in their not deigning to bestow on his 
case the slightest consideration. 

By this journey, so disastrous to Cumberland in every re- 
spect, he was a loser of four thousand five hundred pounds, for 
the payment of which, he was compelled to dispose of “every 
acre of his hereditary estate,” which had been settled as a 
jointure on his wife; who with the generosity of the best friend, 
insisted upon the sacrifice which necessity dictated. ‘Thus,a 
meritorious servant, and an innocent man, was made to pay the 
penalty of his ruin for the merit of his virtues, and the splendour 
of his genius. 

When Lord North was driven from power by the united 
clamours of the nation, a second stroke of bad fortune com- 
pleted the calamity of Cumberland. Mr. Burke’s bill of re- 
form having dissolved the board of trade, our author’s office of 
secretary by consequence became extinct; and he was to be re- 
conciled to the loss by a compensation of half the value. This 
second reduction of his finances, necessarily drove him to 
expedients of parsimony, to preserve himself from distress; and 
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he accordingly gave up his house in London, and removed to 
a comfortable residence at Tunbridge Wells. Here, being at a 
convenient distance from the capital, in a good neighbourhood, 
4 salubrious climate, and a pleasant mansion, he seems to have 
circumscribed his desires to his possessions, and to have enjoyed 
that comfort which can alone flow from innocence and content. 
Being of a sociable disposition, though possessed of the se- 
dentary habits of an author, Cumberland found sufficient society 
tocheer his hours of relaxation, and diversify the scene of life; 
and he discovered very little diminution of his happiness to at- 
tend the decrease of his fortune. 

Yet affliction still followed him in his retreat, and seemed 
destined to imbitter every moment of his advancing years. 
The health of his wife now began to decay, and plainly showed 
that the strength of her exertions, and the watclhfulness of he: 
care, to restore her husband’s health, had vitally impaired her 
own. Her vigour only enabled her to exercise in the limit of 
the garden walk, and her frame daily grew more feeble and 
emaciated. To stand the violent assault of such multiplied 
calamities, certainly required a more than common share of for- 
titude; and that fortitude Cumberland possessed; we venerate 
the man even in the midst of combined misfortunes, and sympa- 
thize in his sorrows, when we cannot always applaud his produc- 
tions. 

At what period his eldest daughter became the wife of Lord 
Edward Bentick, we are not informed; but their marriage per- 
haps took place about this period. The most genuine affection, 
abstracted from every interested motive, is said to have been the 
cause of their union; it is indubitable, that Miss Cumberland 
had no other attractions but her beauty, and no treasures beside 
her amiable temper and virtuous heart. 

Lord George Germain upon resigning the seals, had been 
called to the house of Lords, under the title of Viscount Sack- 
villes and his friendship for Cumberland had never for a moment 
suffered the least abatement. His residence was but an hour’s 
ride from the poet’s new abode, and to visit him was one of his 
highest gratifications. 

Not long after his return from Spain, he published a work 
that proved he was not idle amidst the tumu!t of a foreign court; 
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and that the lethargy of the people who surrounded him, did not 
communicate its baneful influence to his active imagination, 
The title of this production was ‘Anecdotes of eminent painters 
in Spain;”’ and it contained much curious information on a subject 
not previously explored. To this was appended, an authentick 
catalogue of the paintings in the royal palace at Madrid, obtain. 
ed by the special permission of the king. It is on this work that 
Cumberland founds his claim to the admiration of posterity. 
An author never loses sight of his trade, he always feels the 
propensity, and indulges in the meditation necessary to give 
birth to his compositions: in a palace, or a dungeon, the drawing 
room, or the theatre, he is still panting to grasp the seductive 
shadow, fame, and devising the means of immortality. 

In his seclusion at Tunbridge Wells, Cumberland had ample 
leisure to gratify this predominant passion of his mind, and in- 
stead of giving way to despondence, he enlarged the circle of his 
studies, and planned various works that exercised all the energy 
of his intellect, and brought forth his stores of knowledge, fer- 
tility of fancy, and aptness of invention. He now began to col- 
lect materials for The Observer; aud to put in strict requisition 
all the powers of his respectable genius; abstaining from every 
dissipation, and fixing a steady gaze upon the beauty of wisdom, 
and the charms of fame. 

Previous to his leaving London, to settle at Tunbridge Wells, 
Cumberland had given to the world another comedy, under the 
title of The Walivons, which was produced at Covent Garden, 
with less applause, I believe, than the tragedy of The Mysterious 
Husband, also from his prolifick pen. Cumberland certainly 
wrote with rapidity, though not always with invariable excel- 
lence; and the variety of his.works, evinces a fancy ever on the 
wing, ever excursive in its flight, and sprightly in its motions. 

The essays under the title of The Observer, were never pub- 
lished singly. Two octavo volumes were first printed at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and afterwards by Dilly, in London. The sale, 
though not rapid, was encouraging, which Jed the author to aug- 
ment them, so that they formed a new edition in five volumes. 
By the addition of his translation of The Clouds, he afterwards 
enhanced them to six volumes, in which form they were attached 
to the standard edition of the British Essayists; and the author 
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solaces himself in his memoirs, with the pleasing reflection, that 
they are forever consecrated to the admiration of posterity, as 
classick effusions, whose excellence can undergo no deprec ia- 
tion by future improvement, and whose fame cannot suffer the 
evils of caprice, neglect or oblivion, from the mutations of taste, 
or the lapse of ages. Yet, is Cumberland’s praise of his own 
works, an indisputable criterion of their perfection? If we can 
sometimes excuse his vanity, can we alwaysrely upon his judg- 
ment, which was so materially biassed by the same weakness? 

He next produced the tragedy of The .frab, but did not test 
its merits, by giving it a general exhibition on the stage, having 
only bestowed it for the use of Henderson, of the Covent Gar- 
den theatre, who took it for his benefit for one night. 

Cumberland, like the Eastern monarch, was now forcibly re- 
minded that he was mortal, by seeing most of his cotemporaries 
falling fast around him into a common tomb. Goldsmith had 
long since paid the debt of nature, and Garrick now followed 
him to the dark mansions of the dead. “I saw old Samuel John- 
son,” says Cumberland, “standing beside his grave, at the foot 
of Shakespeare’s monument, and bathed in tears.” What a 
group was here; what a subject for the pencil; and what a les- 
son for the poet! acluster of heroes struck by the hand of death, 
and acrowd of mourners doomed speedily to follow them. — &. 

(To be continued.) 
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Thus when my life well-spent the good enjoy, 

And the mean envious labour to destroy; 

When, strongly lur’d by fame’s contiguous shrine, 

I yet devote my choicer vows to thine; 

If all my toils thy promised favour claim, 

O lead thy fav’rite thro’ the gates of fame.—Suenstons. 


Amonc those whose fame and genius. have fallen victims to 
the ridicule of wits, envenomed by the passions of hatred, or re- 
venge, it is with pain that we number Dennis, the critick; whose 
reputation merited a better fate, than the excess of his impru- 
dence, allowed him to attain. Dennis is an eminent example of 
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the power of ridicule, and the malevolence of wit, seeking ven. 
geance for the injuries done to vanity. He is also a lamentable 
example, of the perversions of satire, directed to the purpose of 
individual gratification, instead of the vindication of truth, and 
the cause of taste. As such, he must be considered an author, 
whose wrongs claim redress, and whose merits demand an in- 
vestigation. To laugh at the actions of another, requires no 
higher faculties, than the fool daily exercises towards wisdom 
and virtue. ‘To laugh, as if moved to derision by dulness and 
folly, is what may be done by any, who have sufficient impu- 
dence to affect genius and wit. Such laughter dies in the mo- 
ment that gave it birth, like the spark that spits in anger, from a 
crackling brand. But the satire of a Juvenal is immortal; the 
ridicule of Dryden or of Pope, is as lasting as the page that they 
adorn; and the contempt of a Byron, sinks to insignificance the 
object that it touches. It is the derision of wit, that blasts the 
reputation of an author, and dooms him forever to contempt and 
obscuriry; it attaches, with relentless cruelty to every thing he 
produces, and every quality he possesses; it degrades his _per- 
son, as well as disgraces his mind, and exhibits him to the 
world, as an object of scorn, towards whom every man thinks 
himself bound, to direct the scoff of contumely, and the sneer 
of derision. 

This tyranny of wit, has always appeared to me too merciless 
and severe. There are numberless passions that may prompt 
the satirist, to an abuse of his power; there are many considera- 
tions, that may mitigate the punishment, due to the errours of @ 
writer. For these reasons, there should be an appeal to pos- 
terity, from the rigorous edict of the enraged poet. Truth should 
impel us to canvass his merits, and justice should guide the 
judgment, in our decision of his character; else an innocent 
man, may become a victim to calumny, and an intelligent au- 
thor may sink under the unjust pressure of reputed dulness. 

Satire is not the criterion of truth, nor is ridicule a test of 
perfection. The most rational appearances, and sacred forms, 
may be turned into derision, as easily as frivoluus objects, 
false pretensions. To admit the laughter of the wit, therefore: 
as the irreversible decree of unbiassed reason, would be to ex 
pose truth to universal devastation, and confound it in endless 
perplexity. 
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Perhaps it was some reason, for the virulence of his enemies, 
that Dennis could not boast an illustrious pedigree, or glitter in 
the fortunes of affluent ancestors. His father was a saddler, who 
practised his trade, and maintained the character of a respecta- 
ble citizen of London. Dennis, the critick, was born in that 
metropolis in the year 1657, and commenced his education with 
a Dr. Horn. Eight years afterwards, he was removed to Cam- 
bridee, where he entered at Caius college; but in what capacity, 
weare not informed. Here the peculiar features of his charac- 
ter first displayed themselves, and gave a theme of abuse to his 
enemies, which they never failed to dwell on, in his subsequent 
conflicts of criticisin. 

What progress he made in his studies is uncertain: for he only 
took the decree of B. A. while he remained in the college: from 
which he was perhaps soon after expelled. The cause of his dis- 
grace proved the misfortune of his life. His offence, is said to 
have been an attempt to stab a pevson in the dark; but whether 
this allegation is not the offspring of malice, relying on his envious 
disposition, for its reception with the world, is rather doubtful, 
When we consider the host of his enemies. who continually 
aimed the shaft of detraction at his head; the u.perity of whose 
censure, nothing could abate, and the virulence of whose animo- 
sity, was sufficient to make them overlook, or disregard, the dic- 
ates of truth, and the obligations of justice: we may reasonably 
reduce this heinous crime, to a personal quarrel openly waged 
between the parties; but in which the turbulence of Dennis's 
disposition, gave his adversary the advantage, and exposed his 
own imprudence to disgraceful expulsion. ‘Such is the common 
progress of exaggeration, even where there exists no malevolence; 
and shall we deny the probability of such aggravation, when ma- 
ice, envy, and resentment, were eager to catch at every tale, 
that might detract from the dignity of the critick, as well as im- 
pair the reputation of the man? 

Upon his expulsion from Cambr idge, he consoled himself for 
the disgrace, by beginning his travels through France and Italy, 
Where he probably contracted that love for poetry and criticism, 
which afterwards distinguished him. When he returned to Eng- 
land, he found himself placed above the danger of want, by a 
small fortune, bequeathed to him by an uncle. It may, therefore, 
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be inferred, that he indulged his reigning propensity, when he as 
sumed the character of an independent gentleman, and aspired 
to the easy, but brilliant life of awit. From this time, he devoted 
himself to poetry and criticism, with the zeal of a lover, and the 
pretensions of a judge, and a man of taste. How far, these pre- 
tensions were well founded, 1s discovered by the literary history 
of that period; and the illustrious characters, both for genius and 
rank, with whom he associated. A man, patronised by the dukes 
of Buckiuhamshire and Marlborough, and the earls of Halifax and 
Pembroke, could not have been contemptible. A critick, who 
was alternately the friend, the competitor, and the opponent, of 
Dryden, Congreve, and Wycherly, could not bave been endued 
with inferiour abilities, or possessed of a depraved heart. The 
friendship of Garth,is more than an equivalent for the slander 
of Pope, or the invectives of Savage. 

It cannot be denied, however, and must not be concealed, that 
many unamiable passions disfigured his character. Like Pope, 
he was irascible, and like Savage he was proud. Envy and sus- 
picion, predominated in his mind, and sometimes tainted his heart. 
The turbulence of his temper, was aggravated to still higher ve- 
hemence, by the jealous passions, that perpetually kept his pea 
employed, and his bosom agitated. All his productions, may be 
traced to this jealousy of others’ fame; but many of them, eititle 
him to a respectable rank, as a critick, and a man of taste. 

Dennis commenced author, about the year 1690. To know 
the date of his numerous works, now but little known, and sel- 





dom read, is not a matter of curiosity. He paid the tribute of 
adulation to King William, upon the victory of Aghrim; but the 
poet did not experience the blessings of regal bounty. In court- 


eee 


ing the Duke of Marlborough, in two poems upon his famous vic- 
tories of Blenheim and Ramilies he was more successful. That 
nobleman rewarded him with a present of one hundred pounds. 
and a sinecure in the customs of one hundred and twenty pounds 
per annum. 

The extravagance of Dennis‘s vanity from the reports of his 
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enemies, caused a total infatuation of his mind. When bis 
tragedy of “Liberty Asserted.”” was published, which was re- 


markable for the severity of its language against the French 


people, the author was determined to persuade himself, that he 
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had rendered his person obnoxious to the vengeance of Louis. 
Whilst under this impression, it is asserted that Dennis, fear- 
ful that the French king would make it an indispensable condi 
tion of the treaty of Utrecht, that he should be given up to him, 
went to the duke of Marlborough to beg his influence to prevent 
sucha stipulation from being agreed to. Lhe duke received his appli 
cation with more good nature, than its extravagance. if true. de. 
served: but told him, that “he was sorry he could not serve him, 
fur he really had nu interest with any of the ministers of that 
time;” but added by way of consolation to the poet, that “he 
fancied his case was not so desperate as he imagined, that he had 
indeed, made no such provision for himself, yet could not help 
thinking, that he had done the French almost as much damaye 
aseven Mr. Dennis himself? If this story is true of Dennis, 
he would indeed be little removed from the extreme of stupidity. 
But where detraction was so general, how shall we discriminate 
the truth? “This, with many other stories, may safely be referred 
tothe malignant invention of his enemies. 

Another anecdote, still more preposterous, is confidently re- 
lated of him, but with as little authority or foundation as the 
preceding. Being on a visit, it is said, at the house of a gen- 
tleman, who resided near the coast of Sussex, Dennis while 
walking on the beach, imagined he descried a ship sailing to- 
wards him. Filled with a conception of his importance, he im. 
mediately suspected that he had been allured to the spot for the 
purpose of being surrendered to the French, who were now close 
upon him. Impelled by this apprehension, he precipitately fled 
to London, without staying to take leave of his host, whom he 
pronounced a traitor to his friend, for thus attempting his destruc. 
tion, that he only avoided by flight. Such are the tales of envy. 

These stories, happily for the reputation of Dennis, carry an 
internal evidence of their fictitious origin, which needs no aid 
from argument to save him from the consequences of thei be- 
lief. A being so completely stultified, as he is here represented, 
would be utterly incapable of the most common transactions of 
life; instead of being remarkable for critical acumen, strength of 
reasoning, vigour of fancy, and some degree of invention. Pe. 
sides these considerations. the prodigious number of such fi, 
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tions ascribed to Dennis, precludes the possibility of one man’s 
having run the circle of suchendless absurdity. 

Dennis lived till he was 77; and among his other aggravated 
frailties, he has been reproached with the crime of old age. 

By professing himself a critick, Dennis assumed the mest in. 
vidious appellation, that can either dignify or endanger the re. 
putation of an author. That he possessed abilities for his func. 
tion, and was endued with passions that sharpened their appli- 
cation, was an additional cause of his danger, and the most co- 
gent motive for his detestation. A writer severe in his stric- 
tures, and guarding with a vigilant eye the taste of the town; 
who was always on the watch for errour, and never to be allured 
from his object, naturally inspired every author with some de. 
gree of fear. A combivation of the wits exposed to his attacks, 
could alone limit the power of his pen, and arrest the con- 
sequences of his criticisms. This combination was _ readily 
formed, when a favourite poet became the object of his censures. 
Dennis never employed his critical sagacity with more justice, 
or judgment, than when he pointed out the errours of Addison’s 
Cato. His remarks on this beautiful poem, can never be invali- 
dated; and must always stand asa lasting monument of drama- 
tick deficiences. Dr. Johnson, in considering this tragedy, has 
only adopted and enforced the observations of Dennis.” Yet 
this was the crime, that drew upon his head the vengeance of 
Pope, who perhaps trembled for his own safety; and with Pope, 
the whole fury of poets, authers, and annotators, went against 
Dennis with the devotion of slaves toa despot. From this time, 
the critick was marked as a victim to their united vengeance. 











Pope exposed him to ridicule in the Dunciad; and Savage fol- 
lowed the example of his friend and patron in epigrams and lam- 
poons. All the wits applauded the degradation of Dennis; and 
the swarm of their dependants and inferiours, joined in the accla- 
mations of victory, over a single and unassisted foe. It then 
became the fashion to throw ridicule and contempt upon the 
critick; till custom seemed to render it necessary, that he must 
be dull or deranged; turbulence of temper was pronounced mad- 
ness; and Dennis expiring, while the passions of his enemies 
were still in a ferment, left tradition to hand down his disgiact 
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to posterity, and his enemies to exult in the unmortality of their 
hatred. 

Those most averse to allow him ability, must confess that he 
was to be praised for his fortitude, amidst these heavy tempests 
of ridicule, from which he never shrunk with terrour or dismay; 
but continued his criticism and attacks, and bid defiance to the 
frowns, as well as the sneers of wit. Dennis was never intimi- 
dated by the number or character of his adversaries; and seems 
always to have been bold in the consciousness of his vigour, and 
the general purity of his designs. To a mind thus fortified, 
though sometimes fortified in errour, who can refuse to yield 
reverence. or bestow applause? 

As much as Dennis has been satirized and abused by those who 
had every motive of malignant hate and rancorous animosity, to 
show him in the most diabolical light, yet his moral character has 
never been branded with the infamy of licentiousness. [fhe was 
notstrictly virtuous, therefore, he was not on the other hand, in 
the least depraved. The moral obliquities of so obnoxious a 
critick, would soon have grown to monstrous enormities in the 
hands of hisfoes. Another proof of the rectitude of his life, is 
the great age to which he attained. In this he is superiour to Pope 
for virtue; whose poisun was the frequent use of a silver sauce- 
pan. 

Dennis possessed critical abilities, that would have elevated 
any other man to distinguished fame, and celebrity, and he ex- 
ercised a great influence on the learning of hisownage. He had 
sagacity to detect errours, and prove inconsistencies; he possessed 
taste that revolted from every blemish, and welcomed every beau- 
ty. The range of his mind was liberal and enlarged, and his 
learning was not inconsiderable; but the vehemence of his pas- 
sions obscured in a mist the noblest objects, at which his reason 
should have aimed. He always mistook his interest and gratified 
his passions at the cost of his fame. His style is rather calculat. 
ed to produce popular effect, than formed on a classick model, 
but he is always harmonious and flowing,and not seldom ele- 
gant and polished. His raillery is generally coarse and personal, 
but the heat of his passions always mingled in his writings, and 
fired his sentiments and diction with the same ardour that animat 


ed his mind. It was this quality that procured for his writings 
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during his own age, so universal a reception, and so great an 
influence, but it is to this quality also, that he owes the fleeting 
nature of his fame, being only known to the present generation, 
by his criticism upon Addison’s Cato, preserved in Johnson’s life 


of the poet. 
Of his poetical talents nothing has ever been said in praises but 


a saying is recorded of his compositions of this kind, which al- 
lows them no merit. “Dennis was the fittest man in the world 
‘to instruct a dramatick writer, for he had laid down rules for 
“writing good plays, and showed him what were bad by his own.” 
Such was Dennis the critick, whore genius was obscured by 
passion, and whose fame was blasted by his imprudence. — Being 
envious of the exaltation of othe:s, he was more eager to pull them 
down to the common level, than he was solicitous to raise him- 
self to a conspicuous rank by the industrious exertion of his 
own powers. Had he directed his attention to the latter object, 
his capacity might have enabled him to succeed in the acquisition 
of renown. Yet the name of Dennis, by being associated with 
those of nobler genius, has been secured to immortality; but so 
darkened by ridicule, that he stands as an awful example to the 
envious, the imprudent and the pas-ionate. The beams of truth 
may dispel the exaggerations of his folly; but no lapse of time 
can confer on him, that glory which attends genius without en- 
vy, courage without imprudence, and learning without presump- 
tion. S. 


FOR THE PORLICO. 
DIALOGUE ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Theodosius —How happens it, my dear Eugenius, that the 
ideas of mankind upon the subject of female education, which 
all admit to be so important, are so vague and indefinite? And 
that while so many systems are written, so many institutions es- 
tablished, and so much pains taken, to improve and enlarge the 
minds of one half of the human species, those of the other, and 
T may add, the better half, are in most instances, entirely ne- 
glected:; or at best, confined to a system of education extremly 
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; limited and imperfect? Is it because the minds of women are 
. supposed to be less capable of improvement than those of men: 
Or, that improvement is not deemed equally necessary and im- 
portant for themre 
Eugenius.—l must admit the justice of your remark, that the 
subject of female education has been too much neglected, but I 
cannot admit the correctness of your insinuation that they pos- 
sess minds as susceptible of improvement as men. It seems to 
me, that nature has made a radical difference in the constitution 
of the minds, as well as the bodies of the two sexes; to the one she 
has given robustness and vigour, to the other delicacy and soltness. 
The minds of women, are no doubt, capable of much improve- 
ment by cultivation; still I think that they were never designed 
. to soar into the higher reigons of literature and science. It is 
: unquestionably very proper, that they should be initiated into 
those studies that embellish the mind; that they should acquire a 
taste for musick and poetry: and more especially that they should 
excel in those accomplishments that improve the person in grace 
and manners; but I should never wish to see women politicians, 
philosophers, or historians; far less mathematicans or astrono- 
mers. And Lam, upon the whole, inclined to think that the most 
valuable acquirements for a woman, are those domestichk ac- 
complishments which render her an amiable wile and a good mo- 
ther; and I fear that if they were initiated into the mysteries of 
science they would become too ostentatious, and lose more in 
engaging manners, than they would gain in useful knowledge. 
Theodosius.—Pedantry is, no doubt, a disagreeable quality 
either ia women or men It arises from a real or fancied posses- 
sion of superiour acquirements; and therefore, if women were ge- 
nerally educated, there would be as little pedantry among them as 


among the other sex; and to suppose, that the possession of 


' literature, whieh makes men more engaging and amiable, should 
, ake women less so, appears to me an inconsistency not easily ex- 
| plained, The more knowledge a man possesses, the more agreea- 


A | ble is he asa companion. ‘The more highly the taste and fancy 
are Cultivated, the greater power he wiil possess of embellishing 
and enlivening every subject, however trivial or insignificant in 

a itself. A man of preat acquisitions, and of vast reach of 


tiought, mav not be able to display his tull powers, or to show 
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his great superiority upon every subject, but he will appear 
upon all very different from the ignorant, or the shallow; and 
why should not the same remark hold true as to women? Or, why 
should not they who are designed for the companions of men, be 
more agreeable as they are better informed? And though nature 
never designed them for philosophers or statesmen, there is no 
reason why they should net be made acquainted with that kind of 
knowledge, which serves to adorn and embeliish life; or that they 
should be supposed capable of nothing better in literature than 
foolish novels, or lighter poetry. W h y should not the stores of 
history be opened to their eager curiotity and inquisitive minds? Or 
why should they not be familiarly acquainted with biography, 
ethicks and the belles lettres generally? They possess minds 
equally capable as those of men, of embracing all these subjects, 
and of acquiring with equal care a treasure of agreeable and 
useful knowledge. In childhood, under equal circumstances, 
we discern no difference in the capacities of the sexes; and Iam 
disposed to attribute the difference which afterwards appears, 
where it does appear, to the difference in the education, to the 
minds of the one being confined to trivial pursuits, while those of 
the other are assiduously improved in the noblest studies: to the 
same causes, in fact that make so wide a difference between men 
endowed by nature with equal capacities, to the more ample 
range which their minds have been led to take, to the greater in- 
dustry with which they have been exercised, and to the higher 
objects upon which they have'been employed. You will object 
to me, that among savage and uncultivated nations, women are 
still inferiour to men; but I answer that this arises from the infe- 
riour station which they are compelled to occupy in a society, 
where ‘brutal force prevails,’ and is alone held in repute; and al- 
though this degradation does not attend women in the poiished 
circles of civilized nations, yet custom, hardly less tyrannical, 
exerts a sway that calls them off from the higher and more ani- 
mating pursuits of life, and confines them to a frivolous round of 
amusements, or to those menial occupatious in which the most 
active minds must slumber. What great exercise of genius can 
there be, for instance, in the sublime employments ‘of needle- 
work and drawing, or upon those trulv animating occupations of 
directing the servants. and superintending the cookerv? And vet 
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after tyrannically confining their minds to these benumbing em- 
ployments, we complain that they do not equal those that have 
been constantly exercised upon the grandest, and the most ani- 
mating subjects that can rouse the ambition, or excite the facul- 
ties of man. 
In the sentiment that those accomplishments are the most valu- 
' able for a woman, which make her an amiable wife and a good 
- mother, I perfectly agree with you; but would not the improve- 
ment of her education have this tendency? And does not litera- 
ture have a still greater effect in improving the qualities of the 
heart, than those of the head? And are not women who are well 
educated much better qualified to bring up their children, than the 
ignorant and the illiterate? The education of children, even of 
sons, is for eight or nine years almost exclusively under the di- 
rection of the mother; during this period tastes are formed, 
habits contracted, and a bias and direction given to the charac- 
tery which essentially influence all the remaining part of life. 
To the mother then, it belongs to instil into the infant mind lof- 
ty sentiments of morality and honour, and to drop the dews of 
heaven upon the opening buds of genius. Have not many of the 
greatest men confessed their obligations to their mothers for their 
greatness? We should, perhaps, never have heard of the fa- 
mous Gracchi, had they not possessed the good fortune to be the 
sons of Cornelia; and the ancient historians, I have no doubt, 
very justly attribute the unrivalled greatness of Julius Cresar, and 
the early maturity and wisdom of Augustus, to the excellent im- 
pressions they received in early life from their mothers Aurelia 
and Atia: and I believe that it will be difficult to find any truly 
elevated character who was the son of a low-minded mother. 
The first impressions which the mind receives, are of much 
greater effect than is commonly supposed: while the human mind 


is young and tender, and yet vacant, it easily receives impres- 
( sions, and these impressions are lasting: henge children at an 
| early period of life, imbibe much of the sentiments and charac- 
ter of the mother, be they great and elevated, or low and gro- 
: velling. For the sake then of our sex, for the interest of the men 

themselves, it is of immense importance that the minds of wo- 
f men should be properly cultivated and stored with useful know- 
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ledge. But should we not likewise pay some regard to their own 
happiness? We know that nething contributes so much to pro- 
mote the happiness of a rational being, as the cultivation of the 
mind; and that no delight is equal to the calm delight of pro. 
gressive knowledge. 

Why should women, whose situation is frequently unhappy, 
be cut off from this source of comfort, and be deprived of this 
alleviation to their misery? Why should they be left, as too many 
of them are, to suffer under the tyranny of brutal husbands, 
without having any resource within themselves, or any consola- 
tion “in the calm light of mild philosophy.” 

Eugenius-—But is it not to be feared, that women who have 
habituated their minds to literary amusements, might become too 
much absorbed in such studies, to the neglect of their domestick 
offices? 

Theodosius.—I cannot perceive why there should be any more 
danger of them, than of the men. We are physicians, lawyers, 
and statesmen; great attention is necessary to all these pursuits, 
and yet many of us find time ‘o improve and cultivate our 
minds, and to acquire almost universal knowledge; and that 
without neglecting our respective avocations. Women, when 
no unreasonable demands are made upon their time, have much 
more leisure for mental improvement than their husbands; true, if 
their life is consumed in frivolous occupations, or trifling amuse- 
ments, or is wasted on the common trash of novels. they will find 
little time for the acquisition of useful knowledge; but with a proper 
employment of their time, they might attain such an education as 
would make them more sensible and rational, as would adorn 
prosperity, and alleviate adversity, and would be useful through 
life, as, when youth and beauty are gone, would make them 
sought after for their wit, knowledge and good sense. One of the 
highest enjoyments of life arises from sprightly and sensible con- 
versation. From that delightful interchange of thought, that al- 
ternate play of the imagination, and exercise of the judgment, 
which we witness only in the conversation of persons whose 
minds are highly improved. How different must be the lives o! 
such persons, from those who are merely what is called accom- 
plished, whose vacant souls are soon exhausted, and whose bar- 
ren imaginations can furnish nothing new, and who, if they are 
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good-natured, soon sink into a torpid apathy, and can frequently 
join in the wish that they could sleep more, and think less. 

Eugenius.—But would there be no danger if the education of 
women was placed on the same grounds as that of the men, that 
they would lose that delicacy and modesty, which are ever their 
greatest ornaments? And that instead of endeavouring to gain the 
hearts of the men by engaging manners, they would become thei 
rivals, and be more anxious to vanquish them by strong argu- 
ments, than by fascinating manners? 

Theodosius.—I think that we may safely trust to the disposi 
tions implanted in the female breast, to prevent this, which while 
human nature remains what it is, will always have their force 
and efficacy; and can no more be eradicated by any human re 
gulations than the laws which gave them birth can be annulled, 
No system of education can make a woman neglect her offspring, 
for the delight of investigating historical or metaphysical truth: 
nor can any regulations obliterate from their breasts the desire of 
pleasing, or that innate delicacy and sense of propriety to which 
women owe most of their charms. I think on the contrary, that 
were the system of their education improved, they -would im- 
prove in loveliness, and that all their attractions would be greatly 
heightened. With what enthusiasm do we see those women 
idolized, who unite the advantages of a highly cultivated mind, 
to personal charms and graceful manners. Nor would the ad. 
vantages of this improved system of education be confined to the 
women alone, they would extend their influence almost immedi. 
ately to the men, who would become ashamed of being ignorant, 
when they saw knowledge fashionable. Women have a vast in- 
fluence upon society; and when “fools are all the fashion,”’ as Ot 
way says they were in his time, which, however, is by no means 
the case at present, so marvellously is the age improved, learn 
ing and talents will be held in little repute; sordid gain or low 
dissipation will engross the whole attention of society, and di- 
vide between them the poor and the rich. Ignorance and in- 
capacity will bear rule, and the country will siak into a state of 
degradation and wretchedness; so that we see that the prosperity 
of a community is indissolubly linked with a proper attention to 
female education; and that we cannot be unjust to tle other sex, 
Without essentially injuring ourselves. Ww 
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REMARKS ON 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S BEAUTIES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
No. III. 


Lixe all the advocates of a particular system, whose only 
object is to establish a fantastical theory, M. de Chateaubriand 
has carried all his reasonings and conclusions to an excess of ex. 
travagance, which destroys the end he aimed at, and casts upon 
his work a visionary tint, that begets constant suspicion, and ge- 
neral incredulity. According to his system, there can exist no 
impassioned love, independent of christianity; no glowing pa- 
triotism, and sincere love of country; no subiimity, and no 
beauty; no pathetick sentiments, or noble emotions; all is flat, 
dull, deformed, and insipid; although in the same page, he will 
praise the inimitable perfections of the Grecian genius and 
Roman art. Such are the lamentable inconsistencies of a ser- 
vile theory, or a favourite principle, which must be established 
at every cost and hazard, in opposition to reason and nature. 

The author of this book is comparatively perfect in every part, 
but in those chapters in which he treats of the ‘Divinities of 
Paganism, in a poetical point of view,” in order to demonstrate 
the superiority of the Christian Divinities. In this undertaking, 
he is, to speak moderately, insufferably superstitious, and sacri- 
fices all taste and judgment, at the shrine of bigotry and reli- 
gion. Not but that there is great excellence in the christian ma- 
chinery, when handled by a genius of Milton’s giant form, and 
stupendous vigour; but it is unfit for general use, or common ca- 
pacity. Itis besides deficient, even with all the extension whic! 
our author has given it; and his amplifications of it are novel, 
numerous, and dangerous. Some of these I shall attempt to elu: 
cidate, and venture to condemn. 

In place of the heathen demigods, our critick recommends, 
that christian poets should make use of christian saints; a sug: 
gestion for which he is entitled to all the credit, as the inventor. 
Here, indeed, there would be no paucity of machines; the whole 
Roman calendar swarms about us, in terrifick multitudes; here 
every crime, as well as every virtue, may find a father; and 1 
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delinquent can possibly exist, who has not a favourite demigod. 
But there are insuperable obstacles, to the reception of these 
flowery gentlemen. First, those who are not Catholicks, may be 
scrupulous in the use of them; and in that case, we should have a 
species of poetry, that may be termed the Catholick; which Pro- 
testant readers cannot very readily comprehend. Secondly, 
come ot the Saints being real, and not fabulous beings, will not 
be moulded to the fashion of our fancies; and some of them are 
too holy to be profaned by the levity of a wanton imagination. 
suppose Moore, in place of Cupid and Venus, had made use of 
the Saints? Impious supposition! But our author has given an ex- 
ample of his invention, which I shall quote, where he substitutes 
the Virgin Mary for Neptune! “A ship is on the point of pe- 
rishing; the chaplain, by mysterious words, which absolve the 
soul, remits to each the punishment of his sins; he addresses 
heaven in that prayer, which, amid the uproar of the elements, 
commends the spirits of the shipwrecked, to the God of tempests. 
Already the abysses of ocean yawn to ingulph the ill-fated ves- 
sel; already the billows, raising their dismal voices among the 
rocks, seem to begin the funeral dirge; but suddenly a ray of 
light bursts through the storm! Mary, the Virgin Mother of the 
Redeemer, the star of the sea, the patroness of mariners, ap- 
pears in the midst of a cloud. She holds her child in her arms, 
and calms the waves with a smile.” This, though it is rather a 
monstrous kind of superstition, is yet the superstition of a sub- 
lime fancy, and a vigorous genius. When we prostitute our 
religion, however, to this purpose; and introduce the Saviour of 
mankind into our poetry and songs, we shall either become a 
very pious, or a very depraved generation; and that the latter 
will happen, cannot be thought dubious, by the dull or the intel- 
ligent, the bigotted or the tolerant. 

He also proposes to extend the agency of the Angels; and sug- 
gests “the Angel of Solitude, of the Morning, of Night, of 
Silence, of Mystery, of the Seas, of Tempests, of ‘Time.” 

Against the propriety of Angeiick machinery thus amplified, I 
have nothing to allege, but the danger of making sacred things 
contemptible, and stripping them of their awful impression, by a 
too familiar use. Let it be remembered, that the Greeks thought 
‘heir religion the true one; yet by making such an application of 
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it, as our author here recommends, it eventually fell into con. 
tempt, and lost a great deal of its wholesome influence. The 
principle of the mind that wrought the effect is eternal, and uni- 
versal; and will still operate when occasion offers. If the plan 
struck out by the writer before us, should be adopted, I venture 
solemnly to predict, and pledge these remarks for its fulfilment, 
that the christian religion wi'l soon cease to be pure; and that all 
the amorous sports of the ancient gods and goddesses, will spring 
up, in the persons of our Angels and Saints; we shall have heroes 
and kings, from their illegitimate embraces; and the beauties of 
christianity, will be parodied in the beauties of the brothel; an 
event, which we fervently pray may never occur. Could Mil- 
ton have foreseen the consequences of his example, how would 
he have shuddered at the evil, he was about to commit? Perhaps 
the Italian bards might have been less conscientious! If our au- 
thor had adopted the “precept of Boileau,” which he has quoted, 
he would have prevented mischief, and escaped reproof; that 
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“The awful mysteries of the christian’s faith, 
“Admit not of the lighter ornaments.” 


Much less do they, their ministers, or ensigns, admit of being 
freely applied, to the embellishment of whatever crude inven- 
tions, a heated fancy may picture. 

Ihave not been able to discover, with what justice, or for what 
object, M. de Chateaubriand has made a parallel between the 
Bible and Homer; between a divine and a human performance. 
He illustrates nothing obscure, explains nothing unknown; and 
concludes nothing, that had been disputed. Is the beauty of 
christianity only to be made apparent, by depreciating an- 
cient learning, and by disparaging Homer? The thought is 
not less impious, than ridiculous; and we grieve to behold so re- 
spectable a genius, possessed of so few resources. It is true, he 
extols the ancients; but he only flatters them one moment, that’ 
he may stab them the next! The parallel is unjust, and the con- 
clusions nugatory. 

In endeavouring to evince the superiour influence of chris- 
tianity on the arts, he has obviously failed, when we strip him of 
a disingenuous ambiguity, which he has made use of, to blend all 
the modern productions with our religion. What connexion has 
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the fancy of Shakespeare with religion? And his plays alone have 
given as many sublime subjects to the painter, as any other book 
extant. The name of West will live forever, by the side of the 
bard of Avon. But our author confutes his own position, by this 
passage. “The modern styles of dress are ill adapted to the arts 
of imitation.” Now the christian religion has a greater influ- 
ence on painting, because the Catholick clergy adopted the dress 
of the ancient Greek philosophers; and to the Greeks must all 
the credit of its influence be given, and not to our religion, which 
can exist without it. As for the striking scenes furnished to the 
painter, by the gospel history, nothing can be adduced against so 
pleasing a fact; yet how does this enhance the value of our reli- 
gion? Does it want so feeble a support? No; nothing can add to 
the grandeur of a religion like ours; especially the productions 
of our art, which are equalled by the imaginations of Homer, 
Virgil, and Shakespeare, with a thousand other great poets, whe 
have supplied scenes to the painter, in the epick and dramatick 
line. 





He reasons, in all his arguments, upon an erroneous impres- 
sion, that the ancients possessed no religion, which influenced 
the productions of the mind. Yet what performance of poetry, 
painting, or eloquence, can be exhibited of theirs, in which reli- 
gion has not an important share? Adapted to the uses of the 
imagination, there obtains but a trivial, and unessential differ- 
ence, between christianity, and the religion of the Greeks and 
Romans; for the only difference, that of Christ, cannot be applied 
to the general purposes of poetry, and eloquence; and its influ- 
ence on the mind is proportionably limited; it only opens futu- 
rity with clearness and felicity. But here many of the ancients 
areon a level with us; for Mr. Cumberland has shown in his 
Observer, that this belief was not singular among the Greeks. 
How then, can christianity exert a superiour influence, over the 
departinents of oratory, poetry, and the arts? 

M. de Chateaubriand is forced to extol the preeminent excel- 
lence of classick history; and to admit, that in this department 
of literature, the ancients are without a rival. Here, as else- 
Where, the piety of the Greeks and Romans, tinged their elo- 
quence with sentiment, and inspired their imagination to attain 
sublime eminence. On some points of this topick, however, 
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our author is original, acute, and interesting; he shows why the 
French “have no historical works, but only memoirs.” Of his 
countrymen, he draws a just, and animated picture; and pays 
the tribute of admiration to the virtues and genius of the Eng. 
lish. Nor am I disposed to question the excellence which he dis- 
covers in modern history; but I cannot, without proof, allow that 
excellence to spring entirely from our religion. Would chris- 
tianity make a man an acute observer, a profound thinker, and an 
elegant writer. without the help of education? No; then edv- 
cation is influenced by our religion? No; so far from it, all the 
rules and practices of academies, are grounded on ancient pre- 
cepts, and classick productions, rank in their heathenish odour, 
Does it pervade the sentiments, and reflections, with an agreea- 
ble and soothing piety? So did the religious impressions of the 
pagans. ‘The same remarks apply with equal cogency, and irre- 
sistible effect, to modern eloquence; which he deems transcen- 
dent from the same influence: while in the very identical page, 
he observes, that Cicero, and Demosthenes, were indebted for 
their sublimity to their religious images and sentiments; strange 
inconsistency, begotten by the blind zeal of bigotry. 

I shall leave it to the judicious taste of the classick reader to 
determine, whether our author is sincere or ironical, deranged 
or devout, when he alleges, that Masillon is superiour to Cicero, 
and Bossuet to Demosthenes. Here I am silent from pure amaze- 
ment; Ido not deny, reason, or ridicule. I want thoughts and 
words to give utterance to my admiration. Wretched enthu- 
siast; so acute in literary criticism; so dull in religious dispu- 
tation! 

While I dissent from his conclusions on many important 
points, [ must not, however, and cannot omit to join him, in as- 
signing infidelity to be “the principal cause of the decline of 
taste, and the degeneracy of genius.” Nor do I merely join him 
in the opinion; I applaud and honour him for the boldness of bis 
judgment, pronounced without fear, among an army of Atheists 
and a nation of Deists. 


In attempting to expose his errours, superstitions, fallacies. 
and prejudices, I find it impracticable to enumerate singly ever} 
obnoxious passage or principle, that I have met with; they are 
tno numerous for detail,and too complicated for brief explanation 
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To note them all, would require six times the space I purpose 
to allot to these remarks; by animadverting on the chief 
defects. it is to be understood, that I purposely omit those of 
minor consideration. His subject of Ruins is of this description, 
in a religious views inspiring superstition, and bending the heart 
to an unconscious worship of consecrated matter, That of 
sculpture is also one, and many others, that will suggest them- 
selves to the dispassionate reader. 

The cruelty with which Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Milton, 
has trampled upon the ashes of the sacred dead, has been uni- 
versally remarked, and warmly reprobated. Can any observation 
of his. be paralleled to this virulent invective of M. de Chateau- 
briand? Having extolled the address of Satan to the Sun, he 
thus continues: 

«An idea here strikes us, which we cannot forbear to commu- 
nicate. Whoever possesses discernment, and a knowledge of 
history, must perceive that Milton has introduced into the cha- 
racter of Satan, the perverseness of those men, who, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, filled England with mourn- 
ing and wretchedness: you even discover in him the same enthu- 
siasm, the same pride, the same spirit of intolerance and rebel- 
lion: you meet with the principles of those infamous levellers, 
who, seceding from the religion of their country, shook off the 
voke of all legitimate government, revolting at once against God 
and man. Milton had himself imbibed this spirit of perdition; 
and the poet could not have imagined a Satan so detestable, unless 
he had seen his image in one of those reprobates, who, for such a 
length of time, transformed their country into the real abode of 
demons.” 

If this is not bigotry, what is it? ‘The picture, though true, can- 
hot extenuate such cruelty of justice, towards one of the actors 
inthe scene. After this, we may hope to hear no more of Dr. 
Johnson’s prejudice and intolerance. : 

In the fourth part, in which he considers the beauties of wor- 
ship, there is nothing that can claim affinity to pure and uni- 
‘ersal christianity. The peculiarities he describes must all be 
referred to the Romish sects and possessing this insulated and 


individual character, we shall dismiss them with the remark, 
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that no general conclusions can be derived from them; and that 
so far, his system and principles are defective. 

The grand objection to all his arguments, connected with the 
ecteriour ef religion, is, that they tend to fasten the affections 
too forcibly upon inanimate objects, and sensible images; to 
which weakness, for better it cannot be termed, the mind of 
every man is naturally prone. Strengthen and enforce this pro- 
pensity, and if the consequence is not a debased superstition, it 
will be scepticism and infidelity. To talk of a medium, in the 
fervour of devotion, when once kindled, is to set up an imprac- 
ticable virtue, and preach a visionary doctrine; as well might you 
expect reason from the head of a faction, or unanimity from the 
discord of sectarism. 

That it may not be imagined, I accuse him without evidence, 
iet the succeeding principle, which he has laid dewn in the 5th 
chapter of his third book, attest the truth of the allegation: 
«Let us now proceed, he observes, to a delineation of the reli- 
vious life, and in the first place,lay down this principle. Wher- 
ever we find a great deal of mystery, solitude, silence, and con- 
templation, many allusions to the Deity, many venerable things 
in manners, customs. and apparel, there must necessarily be abun- 
dance of beauties of every kind. If this observation be correct, 
we shall presently see how admirably it applies to the subject 
before us.” 

But this maxim is not correct, in the estimation of a majority 
ef christians; and all the consequences he deduces from it, are 
of course sophistical and unsound. What he here assigns as the 
causes of beauty, were the original springs of Luther’s opposition 
to the same church, to whose ceremonies our author appears 80 
passionately wedded. Why should there be artificial mystery 
in a religion, whose primitive and genuine characteristick, was 
plain openness, and obvious simplicity? The whole histery of 
christianity revolts from the perversion, as monstrous and deform- 
ed; and nothing could, in our judgment, extenuate the conduct 
of our author, but the deplorable state of infidelity, which prevails 
among his countrymen, for whom he must have particularly in- 
tended this aggravated and high wrought picture. 

Our adventurous author is likewise a strenuous advocate fer 
the beauty. the holiness, and the rationality of the Croisades. 
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Both in his travels through Greece and Palestine, and in the 
work before us, he is extravagantly lavish of his encomiums on 
the infatuated wretches who undertook them, and as indecently 
vehement in his abuse of their opponents. In the mightiness of 
his wisdom and learning, he dogmatically ascribes the opposition 
of every man to these Holy Wars, to “ignorance, or injustice.” 
Ifrecrimination were ever reasonable, it is so here; we may bold- 
lyreturn the allegation on his own head, with this additional op- 
probium, that he was impelled by the mest pitiable superstition, 
and ridiculous zeal, te make a charge, which every man must 
deride for its weakness, and despise for its wantonness.. The 
Croisades were not only mad expeditions prosecuted by delud- 
ed fanaticks for the most visionary purposes; but they sprung 
from avarice and deception, and were nurtured by vice and rob- 
bery. History is open toexhibit the icrefragable proofs of this singu- 
lar piety. ‘They were, moreover, aimed directly against the judg- 
ment of that great God, who had pronounced his curse of sterility, 
ruin and desolation, upon an ungrateful land. The object of the 
Croisaders, is represented by our author to be the preservation of 
the Holy City, and to renovate the beauty and fertility of all Pa- 
lestine. We affirm this purpose to be in immediate hostility to 
the awful decrees of Heaven; and we consider the final expulsion 
of the Christians from the Holv Land, and the confirmation of the 
government of the Infidels, as the accomplishment of that dread- 
ful judgment. Yet why doves this celebrated traveller wish it to 
have been recovered from them? That its monuments of antiqui- 
ty might have been preserved, to satisfy his curious researches. 
and embellish his writings. M.deChateaubriand has already 
strongly insisted upon the policy of France’s invading and con. 
quering the Holy Land from its present possessors, If his re 

ligion is essentially connected with this spot of carth; if he con 

siders Christianity as a local faith, which can only burn in the 
bosom of him, who inhabits Jerusalem, or Rome, why I must al- 
iow he has some reason to preach up a Mew Croisade; and | 
should not be surprised to see him imitating that rival of Alexau- 
der, Peter the hermit, whom he so devoutly venerates, and tra- 
versing the nations of Europe, to assemble. under the banner of 
the cross, the enlightened Croisaders of the nineteenth century, 
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Both in his travels through Greece and Palestine, and in the 
work before us, he is extravagantly lavish of his encomiums on 
the infatuated wretches who undertook them, and as indecently 
vehement in his abuse of their opponents. In the mightiness of 
his wisdom and learning, he dogmatically ascribes the opposition 
of every man to these Holy Wars, to “ignorance, or injustice.” 
ifrecrimination were ever reasonable, it is so here; we may bold- 
lyreturn the allegation on his own head, with this additional op- 
probium, that he was impelled by the mest pitiable superstition, 
and ridiculous zeal, to make a charge, which every man must 
deride for its weakness, and despise for its wantonness. ‘The 
Croisades were not only mad expeditions prosecuted by delud- 
ed fanaticks for the most visionary purposes; but they sprung 
from avarice and deception, and were nurtured by vice and rob- 
very. History is open toexhibit the icrefragable proofs of this singu- 
lar piety. They were, moreover, aimed directly against the judg- 
ment of that great God, who had pronounced his curse of sterility, 
rein and desolation, upon an ungrateful land. The object of the 
Croisaders, is represented by our author to be the preservation of 
the Holy City, and to renovate the beauty and fertility of all Pa- 
estine. We affirm this purpose to be in immediate hostility to 
de awful decrees of Heaven; and we consider the final expulsion 
the Christians from the Holy Land, and the coufirimation of the 
rrernment of the Infidels, as the accomplishment of that dread. 
‘ul padgment. Yet why dves this celebrated traveller wish it to 
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From the following account of the partial success of the Mis. 
sionaries of Paraguay, we are led to the impression, that the 
christian religion, according to our author’s notions, depends 
only upon sensation, for its reception and efficacy; and that if 
the passions are roused, the object of its institution is attained. 
If this isa correct conception of its nature we are sorry toconfess, 
that we are yet strangers to it; but we apprehend our good Catho. 
lick enthusiast, is himself deceived upon this important point; 
and thatneither pious snares. nor instinctive passion, can bestowa 
title on the savage, to the divine appellation of a christian. Vet 
we are somewhat dubious, whether M. de Chateaubriand is serious, 
or satirical,in his remarks; the passage appears at once, both iron- 
ical and sincere; but as his established character destroys the 
probability of the former supposition, we shall take him to be seri. 
ous, and quote the passage; in which the reader can not be too 
careful,.to separate the dazzling tints of fancy from the intrinsick 
unreasonableness of the facts. The first paragraph describes a 
new way of catching christians, which we earnestly recommend 
to the attention of the reader. 

Having related, that the missionary often encountered death 
in the discharge of his functions, he thus continues:—*Such 
scenes perpetually recurring, astonished the barbarous hordes. 
Sometimes they gathered round the unknown priest, who spoke 
to them concerning God, and looked at the firmament to which 
he pointed; at others they shunned him as a magician, and were 
overcome by unusual terrours; the monk followed, holding out 
his hands to them in the name of Jesus Christ. If he could not 
prevail on them to stop, he planted his cross in a conspicuous 
place, and concealed himself in the woods. The savages by de- 
grees approached to examine the standard of peace, erected in the 
wilderness; some secret magnet seemed to attract them to this 
emblem of their salvation. ‘The missionary then sallying forth, 
ali at once, from his ambuscade, and taking advantage of the sur- 
prise of the barbarians, invited them to relinquish their miserable 
way of life, and to enjoy the comforts of society. 

“When the Jesuits had succeeded in their efforts witha few 
Indians, they had recourse to another method of winning souls. 
They had remarked that the savages of the banks of the Paragua} 
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were extremely sensible to the charms of musick: it is even as- 
serted that its waters imparta finer tone to the voice. The mis- 
sionaries, therefore, embarked in canoes with the new converts, 
and sailed up the river, singing religious hymns. The Indians 
repeated the tunes as tame birds sing to allure the wild ones in- 
to the net of the fowler. The savages never failed to fall into 
this pious snare. Descending from their mountains, they hast- 
ened to the banks of the rivers to listen to the captivating sounds; 
and many, plunging into the water, swam after the enchanted 
park. The moon, shedding her mysterious light over these ex- 
traordinary scenes, lent her aid to melt the heart. The bow and 
arrow dropped from the hand of the savage; his troubled soul 
experienced the sympathy of the social virtues, and the first 
sweets of humanity. He beheld his wife and his infant weep 
for unknown joy; soon yielding to an irresistable impulse, he fell 
at the foot of the cross, and mingled torrents of tears with the 
regenerating waters that were poured upon his head. 

“Thus the christian religion realizes in the forest of America 
what fabulous history relates of an Orpheus and an Amphion; a 
reflection so natural that it occurred to the missionaries them- 
selves. Certain it is, that their relation, though strictly true, 
wore all the semblance of a fiction.”°—p, p. 422, 423. 8. 

( To be continued. ) 


THE PILGRIM. 
No. V. 


The villager, born humbly and bred hard, 

Content his wealth, and poverty his guard, 

In action simply just, in conscience clear, 

By guilt untainted, undisturb’d by fear, 

His means but scanty, and his wants but few, 

Labour his business, and his pleasure too, 

Enjovs more comforts in a single hour, 

Than ages give the wretch condemn’d to pow’r. Cuvureaiie. 


in the vale of Shirauz, the garden of Persia, where the fruits 
of Paradise spontaneously cluster, and the harvests of plenty com- 
plete the felicity of the clime, and satiate the wishes of nan, liv- 
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ed Shebeck, the father of Mahmood. The burden of age had 
at last bent his body todecrepitude, and the throb of life beat 
feebly in his bosom. Full of anxious hopes for the future fortune 
of his children, and shedding a last tear for the loss of Benjaza, 
his youngest and dearest son, he reclined on his couch for the 
last time, and felt the chill blast of death creep gently through 
his frame. With his parting sigh, he bestowed his blessing, 
and bequeathed his domain and riches, to Mahmood, conjuring 
him to search for Benjaza through the world: observe the laws of 
the prophet in his life; and provide the sources of happiness for 








his posterity. 

The domain of Shebeck, was of regal extent, and ineffable 
beauty: the fatness of the soil enriched the husbandman without 
the pains of labour, and many thousand dependents combined to 
augment the opulence of its master. From a stream that flowed 
down the neighbouring mountain, the waters were artificially dis. 
tributed through the grounds; in one spot playing in cascades, 
or foaming in torrents; and in another, rippling in rivulets, or 
spreading into lakes. Every mode of beauty, and variety of 
prospect, contributed to embellish a scene, on which nature had 
lavished her choicest decorations, and art her highest skill. The 
fragrance of the grove, and the harmony of concerts, lulled the 
senses to compusure, and inspired the fancy with rapture and 
delight. The delicious fruits of the east, shed a mellow lustre, to 
solicit the gratification of the palate; and whoever entered into 
the gardens of Shebeck, felt his cares vanish, and his pains sub- 
side; and if he still complained, it was from the satiety of happi- 
hess, and the weariness of pleasure. 

Yet Mahmood was now the lord of all, and the most wretched 
ofthe sons ofmen; the sweets of the garden bloomed in vain to 
his eye; and the thorns of ambition inflicted wounds of misery, 
though surrounded with beauty, opulence, and power! 

Among the females dependent on the power of Shebeck, the 
virgin Amora shone with unrivalled beauty, and seductive 
grace; she was humble amidst the splendour of her charms, and 
modest and unassuming, though rich in the tribute of general adu- 
lation. She was the only daughter of the head gardener; and, 
in his estimation, the fairest flower that had been reared be- 
neath the culture of hishand. For her, he would oppress the 
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neighbouring peasantry, and dispose of the choicest treasures of 
the garden; for her did he limit his wishes and desires to the 
bare necessaries of life; for he wished to hoard a dower for his 
daughter, and secure affluence to her posterity. For her, also, 
did he violate the orders of Shebeck, to exclude the peasants 
from the garden; for he would admit Amora to the sweetest re- 
cesses of the bowers, and let her taste of the fruits, that were 
cultivated as a present, to enrich the table of the sultan. 

On the day after the demise of Shebeck, Mahmood, oppressed 
with grief for the loss of a venerable parent, sought the solitude 
of the thickest grove to indulge, without restraint, in the sighs 
that swelled his bosom. As he was slowly entering a jessamine 
bower, absorbed, and his eyes fixed on the earth in gloomy me- 
ditation, he was suddenly startled by a rustling near him; and 
looking up, he beheld, with mingled pleasure and amazement, the 
beautiful Amora, trembling with terroar, and suffused with blash- 
es. He gazed for a time im silent rapture and admiration; wish- 
ing to speak, yet unable to address her. Amora, overcome by 
her fears and indiscretio n, was fixed to the spot. The heart of 
Mahmood throbbed in tumultuous disorder; he forgot the loss 
of his father, in the transports of the moments; and his tongue 
faltered while he anxiously addressed the conqueror of his heart. 

“Fairest of virgins, fear not my anger, for thy intrusion into 
this sequestered and forbidden spot. The privilege of beauty 
extends to the empire of the world. Thy presence would em- 
bellish Paradise; nor could Angels censure the sweetness of thy 
disobedience. Tell me thy name, divine beauty, that I may 
learn to pronounce it with the softness of love.” 

Amora was not struck by a mutual flame, nor did the mention 
of love melt her heart to tenderness, or kindle it into passion. 
She gently raised her brilliant eyes from the ground, at the sound 
ofhis voice that assured her of forgiveness, and thus replied to his 
impassioned speech: 

“Merciful Mahmood! the humble daughter of your chief garden- 
er, has rashly ventured to violate this sacred spot, without the 
permission of her father. If Amora is forgiven for her crime, 
wilt thou not pardon her father also, who is ignorant of her 
fault, and innocent of her transgression? Curiosity alone drew 
me hither.. [foolishly thought that what was denied to the sight 
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of the vulgar, must be worthy the risk of life to behold; I have 
escaped the danger, butam disappointed of the happiness I pant- 
ed to enjoy!” 

Mahmood gently assured her of the safety of her father, and 
taking her hand with an air of tenderness, he declared the 
ardent passion with which she had inspired him; and _ solicit- 
ed the trembling maid to be the first of his wives. Amora cast 
her swimming eyes tothe ground, and softly withdrew her hand 
from his warm and impassioned pressure. A cloud of jealousy 
and disappointment gathered on the brow of Mahmood, whilea 
pang of envy shot across his mind. He pressed his suit by prom- 
ises of grandeur, mignificence, and wealth; and in the eager ve- 
hemence of his protestations, without sincerity or meaning, vowed 
to make her queen of Persia, if she would accept of his love, and 
gratify his passion. Amora still remained with her eyes averted, 
in a silent and pensive posture, unaffected by passion, and absorb- 
ed in anxious thoughtfulness. More lovely in her confusion, 
Mahmood surveyed her with increasing ardour; and from the 
growing impatience of a thousand tumultuous desires, he was 
about to demand in an imperative tone an immediate reply, 
when the gentle Amora summoned her scattered resolution to 
her aid; and, throwing herself on her knees before him, thus ap- 
pealed to his patience and generosity for a short reprieve: 

“Most gracious Mahmood! surely you will not refuse to pity 
my distress, since you have condescended to save my life! The 
richest virgins of Persia, would envy me the splendid distinction 
of your choice; and gratitude and esteem for your generous con- 
duct warm my bosom. But grant me this prayer: that I may 
have till to-morrow to consider of your proposal; and then, in this 
spot, at the same hour, will I disclose to you my determination, 
and take the choice of riches, or of death!” 

Mahmood was still more deeply struck by the eloquence, than 
the charms of Amora. He was before captivated with the angelick 
sweetness of her sprightly features, the symmetry and grace of 
her form, the magick of her movements, and the lightning of her 
eves. But now, he was a second time vanquished, by the nobler 
beauties of her mind, which apparently so far surpassed the friv- 
olous conceptions of the female world. He admired the inde- 
pendence of her spirit, which ventured to pause at his demand, 
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while another would have sunk prostrate before him in obsequi- 
ous submission, devoid of passion, but overcome by fear, or in- 
fluenced by gold. Contrasted with the slaves of Persia, Amora 
shone with the captivating graces of every noble perfection; and 
every effort she made to escape the passion of Mahmood, fasten- 
ed the image of her excellence more firmly on his heart. 

Mahmood raised her graciously from the ground, and promised 
to suspend till the morrow, the decision of his hopes. Amora, 
delighted with his compliance, was attempting to leave him; but he 
caught her by the hand, and pressed it forcibly to his heart for 
several minutes, then relinquishing his prize, with a deep drawn 
sigh he rushed into the thickest part of the grove. The astonish- 
ed Amora, with slow and reluctant steps, pursued the path that 
led to her father’s dwelling.—(The story shall be resumed in the 
next number.) S. 


FOR THE PORTICO. 
THE ATHENIAN ORACLE REVIVED. 
No. III. 


I sHAL1 at present attempt to answer the third query of Inves- 
tigator: “Ought the state legislatures to adopt any measures to 
restrain the alarming increase of celibacy in our large cities?” 

This is one of the most perplexing problems of human felicity, 
to resolve which, has been the labour of ages, and the endless 
task of baffled ingenuity. Yet upon a superficial glance, no sub- 
ject appears more simple and familiar; and perhaps when rightly 
considered, it will not be found so difficult to determine, as was 
at first imagined. 

To proceed with perspicuity in the discussion of this question, 
it will be previously necessary to inquire, in what manner celiba- 
cy is pernicious to society; and here the evil naturally divides 
itself into positive and negative. Its positive evils are a thou- 
sand hideous vices, fraught with individual misery, and general 
mischief; which, while they destroy a considerable portion of one 
generation, leave the publick to be burdened by a rotten posteri- 


ty, and to be tainted by the constitutional propensity to debauch- 
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ery, inherited from depraved parents. In this outline, a myriad 
of evils will present themselves to the imagination of the reader. 
But according to Malthus, this outlet to a redundant population 
is a national blessing; and on the system of harmonizing the 
partial calamities of life, with the beneficent designs of Provi- 
dence, I know not, but we must be compelled to admit, that the 
prevalence of celibacy is at least a negative good, by which I 
mean, that it hinders greater evils than would otherwise afflict 
us. 

On a different system, celibacy is considered as a negative 
evil, because it fails to promote an affluence of population. In- 
crease and multiply, says the divine precept: the voice of na- 
ture echoes the command in an imperative tone, and every man 
obeys the united injunction, in a legal, or illegal, a rational, or 
a bestial manner. By the latter mode, the purpose is effectually 
frustrated; and illicit indulgence only contributes to fill hun- 
dreds of hospitals and poor houses, at the same time that it fills 
twice the number of grave yards and sepulchres. 

That celibacy is a state of individual wretchedness, and ge- 
neral evil, may be safely assumed as an incontrovertible position, 
for no man can be happy under an excruciating disease; and no 
government contented under an accumulation of taxes. Hu- 
manity, therefore, would prescribe its removal; and setting 
aside the theory of Malthus, which appeals too exclusively to 
reason, to affect the heart, and influence our conduct; let us con- 
sider its total abolition as absolutely desirable, politically ex- 
pedient, and religiously enjoined; how shall its destruction or 
limitation be accomplished? 

Being blessed with a memory uncommonly oblivious, and 
having no store of books to resort to at present, I am unable to 
detail the various methods adopted by the ancient nations to cor- 
rect the prevalence of this unsocial vice Lycurgus, I believe, 
discouraged celibacy, by granting important exemptions to mar- 
ried men of large families; and something of the same kind was 
practised by the Romans, under the virtues of the republick, 
The English have taxed bachelors only, I think, or chiefly, as 4 
source of revenue, without much care of its lessening the num- 
ber, which I should suppose them very unwilling to aim at, to 
the detriment of the publick purse. 
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None of these methods of restraining celibacy have proved 
effectual; not I apprehend, from the defect of the measure, but 
the inveteracy of the evil. It is the errour of our blood, thus to 
stray from the sanction of law, and seek indulgence that is pro- 
hibited. Whatever is forbidden, becomes desirable from the 
prohibition itself; even from the tree of knowledge, ‘whose 
mortal taste brought death into the werld,”’ to the no admittance 
suspended over the door of a nail factory, ora chymist’s shop. 

The causes that keep a man from marriage, are innumerable, 
and often insurmountable, but whatever cause begets his celiba 
cy, the propendency of nature to reconcile itself to every con- 
dition, not only keeps him from being averse to it, but impresses 
him with the conviction, that he is happier single, than he would 
be married. Unless a man believed this, he would marry in- 
stantly, at every risk; and it is certain, that habit and the con- 
viction of its superiour enjoyments, both make and confirm the 
misery of bachelors, It fullows, therefore, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that where men imagine celibacy to be a state of supe- 
riour happiness, no tax, disability, or disadvantage, in any form 
whatever, can induce them to marry; and that celibacy can 
never be exploded, or restrained, by the most mature and wise 
system of municipal regulations. 

Scotland seems to have adopted the most effectual means for 
checking the growth, if not for exterminating the evil of celibacy. 
By the laws of Scotland, if a man lives openly with a worian, 
they are held to be man and wife; and the mere consent of both 
parties, to live together in the domestick state, effectually ties 
the conjugal knot, without the assistance of either priest or magis- 
trate. This is at once a rational system, and a moral expedient, 
that strikes at the root of sensuality and crime, and if more uni- 
versally practised, it might eventuate in the correction of morals, 
and the restraint of celibacy. If any interference, therefore, of 
the legislature, can be deemed expedient and salutary, on so de- 
licate a point, it is only so far advisable, as they imitate the 
Scotch laws. 

I now come to advert to that part of the query, which states 
the fact of «an alarming increase of celibacy.”? ‘This increase, 
Tam not disposed to deny, for where population augments, ce: 
‘ibacy will always spread in a compound ratio, It is remarked. 
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that there are fewer unmarried men in small societies, towns, or 
villages, than in larger ones, in proportion to the grown popula- 
tion; and the inverse of the observation still more forcibly ob- 
tains. I should think a good criterion might be obtained, to judge 
of the efficacy of law in limiting celibacy, by ascertaining the 
number of bachelors in Edinburgh, and comparing the result 
with those in London, Baltimore or Philadelphia. The conse- 
quence would show, that our increase of celibacy was not 
alarming, and that to attempt its restriction, would only be, to 
blow the embers of opposition to a blaze; for it is not in politicks 
only, that an opposition prevails, every subject nourishes the es- 
sential spirit of attack, that admits of two sides; and I believe 
no demagogues are more factiously vehement, than the party of 
old maids, and that of married women, of old bachelors and mar- 
ried men. 

After all that can be said against the evils of celibacy, and all 
that can be argued in favour of the restraints, or correctives of 
Jaw, we must universally concur in the equity of this principle; 
that in all individual actions, which are purely questions of hap- 
piness and misery, prudence and propriety, it is not only dan- 
gerous and impolitick for the legislature to intermeddle, but 
highly tyranmical; inasmuch as it encroaches on the freedom of 
action, in the most delicate, interesting, and vital concerns of life. 
‘Vegative measures can alone be justly resorted to, and these 
will always prove impotent, nugatory and ineffectual. 

On the whole, 1 am streugly disposed to view the prevalence 
of celibacy, as a necessary, if not a wholesome evil, flowing 
from a great and invgluable blessing: for if we had no matrimo- 
ny, we shouid have no celibacy; and if we had no celibacy, we 
might calculate with certainty, upon seeing our morals more cor- 
rupt, and the sources of generation more contaminated. Natural 
depravity must find a vent somewhere; and were all married, adul> 
tery would grow more common and familiar, and divorces more 
easy and frequent. Some atiestation of this truth, will be foud in 
the history of Rome under the latter emperours; when the facilities 
of divorce tempted all men to marry: and the absence of celibacy, 
apened a wide door to intrigue, seduction. and adultery. To this 
‘estimeny nay be superadded, that of the Parisians, who have lit- 
tle celibacy. and of course, great licentiousness. If J am not 
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mistaken, something of the same kind is observable in Edin- 
burgh, though the sobriety of their manners, and the frugality 
of their living, guards the people much against this debauchery. 

In further corroboration of the principle here laid down, we 
may remark, that there exists little or no celibacy among the 
Turks, the Chinese, and the natives of India; and the reason 
why the same turpitude and corruption do not follow, is, that a 
plurality of wives removes the temptation, and gratifies every 
desire. A man who can keep his hundred concubines, his filty, 
or his ten, will not be seeking the haram of bis neighbour. But 
Ihave already trespassed on your limits, and although the sub- 
ject is far from being exhausted, I must conclude, by denounc- 
ing the expediency of legislative interference, and expressing 
my full conviction of the wholesome influence of celibacy, which 
never can increase to an alarming degree, as long as the human 
passions freely operate, and beneficently counteract one another; 
as I think they must ever do. S 
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“The love of variety is wove into the frame of every son and daughter of 


Adam.” STERNE. 


QUFEN ELIZABETH. 

Srevuraxr remarkable coincidences in the life and death of this 
Virgin Queen, are related by Creede, in “The wonderful year 
1603." Her nativity and death both happened upon a Latly- 
Eve. A Lee was the Lord Mayor of London when she came 
to the crown; and a Lee was Lord Mayor when she died. 
“Three places,” (says this curious old book) “are made famous 
byher, for three things: Greenwich for her birth, Richmond for 
ver death, and White-Hall for her funeral.” The following 
epigrams, among others, were written upon the oceasion of her 
being removed to the Jatter place. The grief of a nation is very 
veantifully and poetically described in the last: 

The Queene’s remowde in solemne sort, 
Yet this was strange, and seldome seene; 
Tae Queene vsde to remoue the court, 


But now the court remou’de the Queene. 
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The Queene was brought by water to White-Hall, 
At every stroake, the oares did teares let fall. 
More clung about the barge, fish vnder water 
Vept out their eves of pearle, and swom blind after, 
I think the barge-men might with easier thyes, 
Haue rowde her thither in her people’s eyes. 
For howsoe’re, thus much my thoughts have skann’c, 
She'd come by water, had she come by land. 


BARON TOMLINSON. 


When the sheriffs of London and Westminster came to the 
exchequer to be sworn into office, it was the custom some cen- 
turies aro, for the chancellor to address them in a long speech, 
setting forth their duties, and exhorting them to a vigilant and 
faithful performance of them. Upon such an occasion as this, 
the baron Tomlinson concluded a long speech, in the following 
humorous manner: “Now, gentlemen, I shall tell you more 
thanever you heard before, to show vou that I have not spent my 
time in idleness, which is this, that as there is an arch-angel, an 
arch-bishop, and arch-deacon, so is there an arch-sheriff, which 
is Satan, or Beelzebub, the prince of the air. This is evident 
irom the duty of his employment; for as it is your duty to punish 
offenders and sinners in this world, soit his duty to punish sin- 
ners and offenders both in this world, and the world to come. 
And now I speak of your employment, I shall tell you what it 
ist first, you are the chief gaolers of the nation, and it is your 
duty to keep those persons committed to your charge, as close as 
your wives lock up their best jewels. Secondly, you are the 
chief executioners of sentences upon malefactors, whether it be 
whipping. burning, or hanging. Mr. Sheriff, I shall entreat a fa- 
vour of you: I have a kinsman at your end of the town, a Rope- 
maker; 1 know you will have many occasions before this time 
twelvemonti, and I hope I have spoken in time; pray make use 
of him, you will do the poor man a favour, and yourself no preju- 
dice. Pray, gentlemen, what have you for dinner? for I profess 
that I forgot to market yesterday, that 1 might get my speech by 
heart But stav! I have forgot the main thing ye came for: | 
must give you our Oath. Lord, what a crazy memory have I'— 
But you must excuse me, gentlemen; my thoughts are not ubi- 
jutfary; they cannot be in your kitchen and my ‘head both at one 
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time. Gentlemen, there are several sorts of oaths; there is the 
Protector’s oath, By the living God; there is the Cavalier’s oath. 
G—d d—m me; and there is the Chambermaid’s oath, 4s I am 
honest: then, there is an oath which you are to swear, and whicli 
all men swear who take upon them employments of trust, So help 
ne God. Now some men say this is not an oath, but my consci- 
ence tells me the contrary. Truly there are so many opinions, 
that a man cannot tell which to believe. However, I have sworn 
this oath twenty times, and would do twenty times more, before I 
would lose my place. But why do I use persuasion? I see you 
arecome with a resolution to swear, and [ am come to swear ye, 
and so we are agreed. Well, now you have heard what those 
things are which you must swear; lay your hands on the book, and 
say, ds God help us, Mr. Baron, we will perform all these things 
aswellas we can. ‘Thus, Masters Sheriffs, you hear what you 
have sworn; pray be diligent and careful tu observe every parti- 








cular; fear God, obey your superiours, and rule your city with 
prudence; that as you are * heriffs, vou may become Mayors; and 
being Mayors, may be knighted; and being knighted, may die full 
of age and worship, and be buried with Escutcheons. Now, Mr. 
Sheriffs, get ye home, kiss your wives, and by that time the cloth 
is laid I will be with ye: and so good bye till I see ye again.” 


FONTENELLE. 


The Baron De Grimm relates an extraordinary instance of the 
insensibility of this eccentrick author, in bis historical and lite- 
rary memoirs and anecdotes, which places the character of this 
literary veteran in no very agreeable point of view. Fontenelle 
was particularly fond of asparagus, but preferred them very much 
dressed with oil. “One of his friends, I think the Abbé ‘Terras- 
00, going in one day, intending to dine with him, M. de Fonte- 
uelle said that he would make a ereat sacrifice to him, and have 
half the asparagus dressed with butter. Betore the time of din- 
uer arrived, however, the visiter was taken ill, and fel! down af- 
ter a few moments in an apoplectick fit: M. de Fontenelle, on 
tis, ran with great haste to the kitchen, calling out, ai! with vil, 
all with vil, But the most horrible part of this story ts. that a 
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torttime after, being at dinner with lord Hi) de. when a dish of 
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asparagus made a part of the bill of fare, he observed that what he 
had said, seemed to have brought them very much into fashion,” 
Fontenelle lived to the age of a hundred years, and retained the 
faculties of his mind to the last, almost unimpaired. He was 
Dean of the French Academy, and of the Academies of Sciences 
and Inscriptions; and was the author of several philosophical 
works, which will transmit his name to the latest posterity 


THE DRUIDS. 


The Druids of ancient Britain, held an opinion, that the lile 
of a man, either in sickness or in war, could not be secured, un- 
less another suffered in his stead; and according to this opinion, 
in all such cases they either offered men in sacrifice, or vowed 
to do so, after their delivery. They considered murderers, 
thieves, robbers, and other criminals, as the most acceptable 
sacrifice te their Gods; but when these were not to be found, 
innocent persons often suffered. The manner in which these 
sacrifices were made, was not more barbarous. than the custom is 
strange and unaccountable, in its origin. They made a statue. 
or image, of a man of enormous proportions, the limbs of whic! 
consisted of twigs, woven together after the manner of basket- 
work; the whole figure wa- then filled with human victims and 
set on fire. Sammes, in his §ntiguities of Ancient Britain 
supposes that these figures were intended to represent the Pheni- 
cians, a gigantick race of men, to whom the Druids were long 
subjected, and whom they thus intended to hold up to scorn ane 
derision, in detestation of the slavery, which they once endured 
under them. But this does not appear to be a very satisfactor) 
explanation of the custom. It would be strange, indeed, if thes 
sacrificed their innocent countrymen, merely to show the dete 
tation in which they held the memory of their former masters 
Is the modern custom of burning effigies to be derived from ths 
Druidical ceremony? U. \. 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 


Some account of the Pondondes—a tribe of white men, or Indians, living be- 
tween the river St. Peter and Missouri. 


Ix aconversation with an Indian trader, of considerable know- 


ledge, and acute observation, I reccived the following account of 


a trie of Indians, hitherto not taken notice of by any historian. 
It has appeared to me sufficiently interesting to be more gene- 
rally known, particularly as the relater is a man of undoubted 
veracity, Who has seen and traded with the people described. 

The Pondondes are of short stature, fair complexions, and 
short curled hair of a light brown colour. ‘They live in exca- 
vations made in the sides of the banks of rivers and lakes, from 
a dread of their enemies the Siowe and Chippe ays. They 
dress altogether in blue, use no paint, and wear po ornaments of 
aby kind. ‘Their spatterdashes. or leggings, as they are usually 
termed, are sewed up at the side, after the manner of our pan- 
taloons, and not like those of the other Iidians who show the 
hems ov the outside. ‘Their language is a peculiar one, resem- 
dling the Scotch more than any other, in sound, though there is 
no resemblance in the words. The Sioww call them bastard 
white men; but my informant does not hesitate to say that this 
isnot their true character. He has seen about four hundred of 
them on a hunting party; but is unable to tell of what number 
their nation consists. They pluck their beard like other Indians, 
and do not appear to be of a more religious turn. ‘They are not 
warriours. ‘They neither frolick, sing nor dance, as the other 
Indians do, but are a reserved, sober people. 

This trader was not able to ascertain the exact place of their 
residence: but he thinks it is between three and four hundred 
wiles below the .Mondall towas. He met with them on the great 
prairies, lying between the river St. Peter and the Missouri; 
he left the former river at the Cut Banks, on the head waters, 
and struck the Missouri at aright angle. In the neighbour- 
hood are many extensive fortifications. | 

The French call them Pawnees, (slaves;) but this ought not to 
be considered their proper name, as i is applied to all prisoners 
vrcaptives. The Siouw and themcelves agree in calling theie 
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name Pondondes, the signification of which word, I have not bee; 
able to learn. 

The river St. Peter is called by the Sioua, Waterbanmini 
shoté—the river with the troubled waters. »* 


FOR THE PORTICO. 
STEWART’S DOCTRINE OF CONCEPTION, 


Causas rerum naturalium non plures admitti debere quam que vere sint.” 
NEWTONI REG. PAILS 


Tue method of analysis, has difficulties in metaphysicks, 
which are quite unknown to it in the science of body. The sub- 
stance, which is the result of physical decomposition, is present 
to the eye or the hand; and if abstraction pause, sense can easi- 
ly recal the wearied attention. We conceive of its qualities 
with ease and success. But it requires the effort of years to ob- 
tain the power of placing the mental object before us, in a proper 
condition for the separation of its constrtuents; and internal per- 
ception, cannot without difficulty observe the thought whose 
fleetness can be compared to the march of nothing in the exter- 
nal world. 

Grateful we should then be to him who obtains success in the 
difficult pursuit of analysis: who makes a subject visible, which 
has always partaken of the mystery of the dark ages, because ex- 
amined by the eyes of monks. But how often does analysis fai! 
inthe most skilful hand. And how frequently is an existence 
supposed to be proved when it is only argued from the creation 
of fancy. Is it criminal to charge Dugald Stewart with having 
dreamed? 

{t isa truth acknowledged almost as uniformly as though it 
possessed self-evidence that conception is not necessarily accom- 
panied with belief. Dugald Stewart has presumed to call the 
doctrine m question. He thinks that every act of conception 
cails into operation the principle of belief, so that he scarcely 
leaves us a faculty to which that principle is not attached. 


“lander the article of conception,” says he in his explanation 
ofthe term, “I shall confine myself to that faculty whose pre 
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vince it is to enable us to form a notion of our past sensations, or 
of the objects of sense that we have formerly perceived.” There 
isa confusion in the meaning of the term, at which I think it pro- 
per for me to stop. Ist. Dr. Reid considers the faculty at pres- 
ent under consideration, as synonymous with simple apprehen- 
sion, Which involves in its meaning, the conception of a truth as 
well as the conception of an external object. Dugald Stewart 
would not think of attaching belief to this act of the mind. 2d. 
Conception is connected with every faculty of the mind. It is 
sointerwoven with them that their operations become complex: 
so that if it be separated, the act cannot be performed. Dr. 
Reid would not have denied that belief was here associated. For 
asin the perception of an object, we believe its existence, and as 
we cannot perceive without conceiving, the belief is also attach- 
ed to the latter faculty. Sd. There is a conception which takes 
cognizance of what does exist. 4th. There is a conception which is 
creative. ‘These two iast operations I will call, with Dr. Reid, bare 
conceptions; and although Stewart’s definition does not in- 
clude the last, it is evident from the context, that without it his 
doctrine has a very trail support.* 

We will then assume the definition of Stewart, with the addi- 
tion of the fourth operation, that conception is the faculty which 
gives us “a notion of our past sensations, or of the objects of 
sense which we have formerly perceived; and we shall still 
have reason to conclude with Dr. Reid that “in the bare concep. 
tion of a thing there is no judgment, opinion, or belief concluded: 
and therefore it cannot be either true or false.” 

It is impossible to produce an instance in which conception is 
plainly and distinctly attended with belief. Stewart considers that 
il imagination be attended with no belief, the more lively ous 
imagination of any object, the less should we believe its existence. 
“So very diilerent, however,” says he, “is the fact, that it is 
matter of common remark, that when imagination is very lively, 
we are apt to ascribe to its objects a real existence,as in the 
case of dreaming or of madness; and we may add in the case of 
those who in spite of their own general belief of the absurdity ol 

* Stewart speaks of imagination in the second page following the defini- 
tion, but on/y as being a compound conception. 1 think the imagination of 
‘he cow swallowing Tom Thumb does not imply “judgment and taste.” 
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the vulgar stories of apparitions, dare not trust themselves alone 
with their own imaginations in the dark.” Suppose the infer. 
ence true which, however, | by no means acknowledge, it can be 
of no advantage to Stewart, unless he establish its opposite by 
facts. Hehas produced facts. Let us examine them. 

Ist. Of dreaming. In dreaming, the mind is in a state jy 
which we do not find it in vigilance. The conception of dream. 
ing is not the conception of vigilance, and for a simple reason; i{ 
is attended with belief. The judgment in dreams allows the cor- 
rectness of what is absurd in the extreme. Do we pretend to 
say, therefore, that in a state of vigilance it is devoid of those 
qualities, which render it so exquisitely accurate in a sane mind? 
And shall we regulate our notions of vigilance by the state of 
sleep, when it evidently is an altered condition? To me it appears 
that the fact is altogether equivocal, and that it should bear no 
weight in a cautious philosophy. 

2d. Of madness. What mind, unless it were a mad one, 
(forgive the expression) would say that what exists in madness 
must also exist in sanity. Mania is an unnatural. a diseased 
state. Do we say, that because conception is attended with be- 
lief in madness, the same belief must attend the faculty in the 
healthy state of the brain? It would be equally correct to judge 
that because one man hasa curved spine, all the rest of the spe- 
cies must be deformed. 

Sd. Of apparitions. In the case of the apparition, does the 
belief of the thing call up the conception, or does the conception 
of the thing produce the belief of its existence? ‘To me it appears 
that the former is true. Perhaps there is no one who dreads ap- 
paritions who has not had the belief of them inculcated in early 
years. These prejudices, which we receive before the mind has 
the power to reject them, are afterwards inextinguishable. The 
sense of danger calls forth our latent belief. We believe that 
the atmosphere is filled with the ghastly train of superstition. 
The apparitions have forms existing in our conceptions: and 
when we perceive the stump of a tree through the dim twilight, 
we easily affix to it one of the forms which we believe to pervade 
the neighborhood. Although,” says Dr. Reid, “conception 


may be without any degree of belief, even the weakest belief can 
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not be without conception.” Now in childhood, it is the weakness 
of the judgment which suffers the belief to be produced; the con- 
ception is necessarily attached, and when we grow to manhood, 
although the belief is almost imperceptible, still it exists. and the 
supposed perception is rather the simple operation of imbedying 
aconception of what we believe, than the more complex one of 
imagining what we are convinced has no existence. 

To confirm this fact. ] will examine another. A man (a poet of 
course) without any belief of the existence of apparitions, indulges 
himself in conceptions of them. He gives them bodies; he wit- 
nesses their acts; he notes down their expressions, and all this 
without the slightest belief. Itts he, who would tell you so, and 
it would be uncivil te charge him with falshood. 

In reading a tale of imagination, the attention becomes fixed, 
the mind enters into all the spirit of the author, tears flow from 
the eyes, wishes, regrets, disappointments, love, hatred, joy, sor- 
row, anger, revenge, all arise and occupy the mind entirely. 
But yet thereis no belief of the existence of what produces so 
much emotion. We know that it is possible that it does or may 
existin human life. The representation of fiction turns our at- 
tention to what is real, our feelings are actually excited for the 
reality, and our belief is alone attached to it. 

Belief is a strong and powerful principle. We are conscious 
when it is active. But interrogate a person under the circum- 
stances to which I have alluded, and he will deny that any be- 
lief existed. He will tell you, that all this time, there was a 
perfect Knowledge, that the beings which so completely ocen- 
pied his attention, were the creatures of imagination. And will 
Dogald Stewart say, that because belief exists in certain cases 
of strong conceptions, where the mind is evidently perverted, 
that it must accompany every instance of imagination, even 
where the mind is removed from the influence of prejudice? 
Would it not be infinitely more philosophical to conclude, if be- 
lief cannot be discovered, except in some solitary cases of con- 
ception, that these are not instances of pure, or. as Reid has 
called it. of “bare conception.” 

“Whea a painter.” says Stewart, “conceives the face and 
figure of an absent friend, in order to draw his picture, he be- 
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painter, and of course cannot judge of what may be peculiar to 
that class of mankind; but I appeal to any man. when he has con. 
jured up a conception of an absent friend, whether he has be. 
lieved that the friend is before him. If we see an absent friend 
standing before us, what is our conclusion? We are led insensi- 
bly to believe, either, that we were dreaming, or that disease 
has rendered the mind ungovernable by its proper directors, 
If this fact have no evidence, (and I suspect it has not) it should 
not have been produced. 

The analogies of Stewart, I shall not touch. Whether they 
are applicable or not, it will be unnecessary to answer them, if 
we prove his facts unsubstantial. 

Stewart supposes that those signs of tangible objects, which 
by experience are associated in the sense of sight, are not per- 
ceptions, but mere conceptions, yet we believe what they repre- 
sent. They are certainly conceptions, inasmuch as no act of a 
faculty can have a relation to that of which the mind has no 
conception, but they are not “mere conceptions.” If it could 
be called conception simply, why is it necessary to have the 
agency of the sense of sight, in order that it may be produced? 
When this belief is produced, we must have the object before 
us, and it must be acted upon* by perception. But let us con- 
ceive such an object with all its tangible qualities, without per- 
ceiving them; have we any belief? I am sure I have no other be- 
lief than of the existence of my conception, which belief does 
not belong to conception, but to consciousness. If we then 
cannot discover belicf in the simple act of conception, why 
should we argue that it does exist there, because it exists in an 
act which is evidently compound? 

It is said that originally we were furnished with no knowledge 
of the distance of objects by the sense of sight. How would 
Stewart suppose that that knowledge becomes connected with the 
sense. Certainly the mere conception of distance cannot make 
us acquainted with that sign of it, which we find in the eye. 
Thus, a blind man gains by the sense of touch, a perfect ac- 
quaintance with distance. But if he be suddenly restored to 


* To defend the use of this phrase against Dr. Reid, (see reflections 0" 
the theory of ideas) I could tell him that there may be an “immanent act,” 
as well as a “transitive act” upon any object. 
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sight, every object will seem to touch his eve. Therefore, there 
must be something beside the mere conception of distance to 
give us that knowledge of it, concerning which we speak. 

Stewart will say that it isa strong and indissoluble associa- 
tion. Let us endeavour to discover the truth of this. It is uni- 
versally admitted, that the notions which we form of the tangi- 
ble qualities of bodies, and of their distance, are originally ob- 
tained by the sense of touch. A blind man may therefore have 
conceptions of them. Now if he were to receive his sight, he 
would have the visible appearance by the eye, and the tangible 
appearance by the touch. But if you were to couch this man in 
a place of which he had no knowledge, to confine him to that 
spot, and to prevent the motions of hands and feet, it is im- 
possible to conceive, on the principles of Stewart, how he would 
ever gain a notion of distance, &c. by the eye. It is probable, 
indeed, that he would never gain it by any means. 

But suppose this man were to acquire a faculty of the percep- 
tion of distance, without exercising the sense of touch, it could 
not be by the “mere conception” of distance, and by having 
that conception “strongly and indissolubly” connected with the 
sense of sight. For it is evident, that a long process of the 
mind would be requisite to become possessed of the discrimina- 
tive power. He has obtained the notions connected with’ the 
tames, by which we distinguish different distances, such as feet, 
yards, miles, &c. He receives information that a given object 
isa mile from him. He remarks its visible dimensions. When 
he perceives an object again which he knows to be of the same 
real magnitude, and it has the same visible sign, he judges and 
he believes that it is just as far removed from him. And yet all 
this must be a mere conception? *Tis a folly to speak thus 
The conception is only a part of the perception, and when 
joined with it, cannot be dissociated. 
| It appears to me that in the course of this inquiry, Ducald 
“tewart has particularly erred in assuming complex and difficult 
cases to judee of a simple conception. Nothing more appears 
‘o he necessary to discover whether or no there is belief atten- 
dant, than to propose simple instances. 1 conceive a house, 
= t is the belief? I conceive a red colour, what is the belief? 
These are instances of mere conception. and there is no belief! 
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THE CLUB-ROOM. 
RY HORACE DE MONDE, ESQUIRE. 
No. VI. 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem platéatin 
Collegisse juvat. Hor. 


Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God.— Eccles. 


Ir isa remark, the truth of which every day’s experience tends 
to confirm, that selfishness is the ruling principle of man. Whiat- 
ever may serve to gratify their interest, their pleasure, their 
whim, or their caprice, mankind pursue, without giving them- 
selves the teouble to inquire, whether the proposed gratification 
may not involve the happiness, the enjoyment, or the comfort of 
others. And there are many, too, who are considered the very 
best people in the world, and who are scrupulously attentive to 
all the common forms of decorum, who yet from mere thought 
lessness, or perhaps from that very regard to appearances, follow 
the lead of others in contempt of decency and politeness—whw 
would start aghast at an accusation of ill manners, and who, yet, 
in open violation of the very first principles of good breeding, 
which teach us to regard the accommodation of others rather 
than our own, will trespass upon the equal rights and privileges 
of their neighbours, in the dearest concerns of their lives. 

If the reader has not entirely forgotten Miss Sempronia Sar- 
casm, he will see, with half an eye, that he has got once more 


into her company. Such, indeed, were the reflections, with 


which she introduced an interesting subject, the other night, at 
the Club-Imperiaima subject in which all must feel a concern, 
who rem?mber that the seventh day is the Sasparn of tie Lord 
their God. “ilow few are there,” she continued, ‘who are dix 
posed properly to interpret this vital article of the decalogue- 
And how lamentable is it, that even those few should not be per 
mitted to reap the benefit of their pious dispositions! Publics 
forms of worship are nothing better than a publick mockery 


the Creator, unless accompanied by that state of mind, tron 
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which all earthly things are shut out, that it may dwell with un- 
divided attention, and a reverence pure and holy upon the single 





act of devotion. But this state of abstraction does not depend 
upon ourselves alone. Every surrounding object should con- 
spire to produce it: and above all, it can exist only in a profound 
and awful silence. What avails it, then, that those who are disposed 
to keep holy the Sabbath day, by performing all the duties of 
publick, as well as private worship—for, in all large cities more 
especially, I hold it as essential a part of our duty to attend 
publick worship, as to pray in private: by the one, we benefit 
wurselves only, by the other, we furnish an example of piety, 
which may benefit thousands—Of what avail is it, I ask, that 
the devout should regularly and punctually appear at church, if 
they may be prohibited from giving themselves up exclusively to 
the service which brought them there? For the human mind is so 
constituted, that the slightest impression upon the external sen- 
ys, inust produce a correspondent influence on its internal emo- 
tions; and thus, though it may not be in the power of the united 
efforts of many, to excite the fervour of devotion in one, yet it 
isin the power of that one, to destroy the devotion of many. 
We may shut our eyes, and exclude all communion with the 
world through the channel of vision; but our ears will remain 
open to the impression of every sound. While this is the case, 
therefore; while we are, every instant, assailed by demands 
ipon our attention, which it is not in our nature to resist, it 
would be better at once to shut up our churches, than thus to 
profane them by an exterior show of service, in which the 
veart can take no part.” 

The “Squire listened with much interest to these remarks of 
Miss Sempronia, for he was a constant attendant at church, and 
vad often had reason to complain of being interrupted in his de- 
votions, by the rattling of carriages, the creaking of boots, and 
the opening and shutting of doors. And once,” said he, “if 
you will believe me, old as I am, and unapt to be moved by tri- 
les, | was near smiling at the braying of an ass, who raised his 
discordant notes, most ludicrously, at the very moment that the 
parson was telling us not to covet our neighbour's ass. But this 
poor, patient sufferer does not know that his Sunday song can 
disturb any of his fellow-creatures, Lam sure, or he would be 
VOL. II. 32 
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too honest to think of tuning his pipes at so unseasonable a time. 
We cannot make the same excuse for our other disturbers, who 
sin against the tranquillity of the congregation with eyes open, 
or rather wilfully shut, to all the consequences. They can loll 
at their ease in coaches and chariots, collecting not olympick 
dust, but the dust of the streets upon their rattling wheels, heed. 
less who may be choked by the one, or deafened by the other. 
But how are we to remedy the evil? Already have our excellent 
and worthy clergymen advised, solicited, and remonstrated in 
vain! And when the ministers of God exhort without effect. we 
may fairly conclude that the offenders are bevond the reach of 
reason.” 

“My dear sir,” said Miss Sempronia, “I connot consent to 
submit to anv infringement of my rights, without an effort, at 
least, to show my senseofthe wrong. My object, in introducing 
the subject here, was, that by considering it in every possible point 
of view, we might be able to show, as I think we shall. that the 
offence of which we complain, is a violation of the civil, the mo- 
ral, and the divine law: and not to be justified upon any acknow- 





leged principle of honour. politeness or religion. I have heard 
the toleration of every religious sect. boasted as the very finest 
feature of our free constitution. But wherein does this boasted 
toleration consist? In the mere permission granted to every 
sect. of building houses of worship? For, if these houses, when 
built. mav be rendered useless, as to all the purposes for which 
they were built, and the offender may plead the authority ot 
the same instrument. then is toleration an idle boast; and, as to 
anv publick advantages. we might as well be in the country of Ma- 
homet. or in the immediate dominions of the Pope. as in the free 
United States. In either we might hold our religious fatth, and 
pray in secret: here we cando no more. If the same law which 
crants to us permission to assemble, for the purpose of publich 
worship. grants also toothers.the priv ilege of interrupting the cer- 
emonies of that worship, then does the law, in effect, annul itse!!: 
but this is an operation which the framers of the law could nevet 
have intended: and it may be fairly arcued, therefore, that ans 
thing which tends to disturb the quict and solemnity of a rell- 
rious congregation, is 4 violation of the civil law, fur which the 


offender is liable to prosecution and punisnment.” 
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The Chevalier here observed, that much of the erievance com 
plained of. was the unavoidable consequence of the local si/uation 
of the church. “Ll beg your pardon,” said Miss Sempronia, sit 
is the unavoidable consequence of a disregard of the command. 
ment of God. Wt the fourth commandment were attended to. 
which directs us not only to cease from labour ourselves, but to 
give rest to our servants and cattle. there would be nosuch thing 
as the trampling of horses, or the rattling of carriages, ona Sun- 
dav; and the loc ation of the church would involve no evil. Be- 
sides, let us admit, for a moment, that it is wecessary to ride to 
church, (a necessity. for which, certaiily, noone will seriously 
contend:) and that there is no actual sin, in keeping our servants 
and cattle at labour, contrary to the express meaning of the law: 
still. it is in the power of those who use carriages and horses. by a 
more scrupulous attention to the hour of service, to prevent all 
the confusion and disturbance which their noise occasions. ‘The 
most excellent portion of our liturgy is the very commencement 
of it; and all who truly desire to conform to the usages of the 
church, will be present to join the general confession of sins: 
those who do not, would commit less sin by not going to church 
at all. When the minister enters upon his duties, we are told in 
the emphatick, though figurative language of the prophet Habak- 
kuck, that «the Lord is in his holy temple: let adl the earth keep 
silence before him.” How is this injunction obeyed?” 

“Why. lay” said Miss Anna Matilda, just displaying the «blue 
languish” of her eye, and stretching out her alabaster arms, why, 
la, Miss Sarcasm, you surely would not have people of fashion to 
cv and sit in church.all the time the bells are ringing. would 
vour”"—«] would have no people of fashion, Miss, (replied Miss 
8.) who were ashamed oftheir christian duties. The bells ring 
for half an hour; and though it may not be necessary to go into 
church when they commence, it is certainly proper to enter if, 
before they have ceased.”"—*But then, vou know, it is so tiresome, 
to hear the same thing over and over again, that I declare, | 
think one ought to be excused, if one does but get in, time 
enough to hear the fet; one can read the morning service, you 
know, at home.” Ves.” said Miss S. “and one might read a ve 
ty good sermon. at home. But something more is required than 


nerely to read either. The liturgy of our church. sublime as it 
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is in composition, borrows half its excellence from its peculiar 
applicability to an assembled body of worshippers: and those 
who can read it, without feeling its beauties, or hear it without 
joining in its supplications, are not to be envied for the qualities 
of their heads or hearts.” 

The Squire offered some arguments to prove that it would 
be a much easier matter to move the church, than to stop 
the carriages; and proposed that it should be recommended to 
the congregation to set about it immediately. Miss Anna Matil- 
da thought that those who could not bear the noise had better 
not go to church; that some people’s religion must sit very ligily 
upon them, if it was to be frightened away by the noise of a car- 
riage; for her part she could never think of walking, if she was 
never to go to church; it was really too vulgar to be trudging 
along the street ofa Sunday: “besides,” said she, «where would be 
the use of having a carriage, if one could not ride in it, whenever 
one pleased? And, as to the sin of making horses work, why | 
can never believe there is any sin in it, since no body ever sup- 
posed that horses had souls.” 

“Oh Pythagoras!” exclaimed Miss Sempronia, “thou sage Jew 
of Samos, how have all thy labours perished, thy lessons been 
forgotten!” 

Here the president interposed, and observed that it was a sub- 
ject, upon which much might be said on both sides; and as it was 
not likely that any satisfactory decision could be had, it would be 
better to postpone the further consideration of the question, in 

finitely. But whether she alluded to the philosophy of Pythago- 
ras, or the fourth commandment. none of us could exactly tell; 
and the club adjourned in nore general disagreement than thes 
had ever done before. Q). 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARTS AND SCLENCES. 
REVIEW. 
) 

Piysca! Sketches, or Outlines of Correctives, applied to ccrtain modern ervours 
in Physick. By John B. Davidge, A. M..M. D. Professor of lnatomy in 
F the Luversity of Maryland. Vol. 2. Baltimore, printed Ly J. Robinson, 1816. 
r (ictavo. p. p. 199. 

, 

: Tue present year has been pecutiarly fruitful, on this side the 
5 Auantick, in the production of works of science. Our coun- 
. trymen seem to have awakened from the lethargy of indoleuce, 
" in which they have so long permitted themselves Ingloriousls lo 
tT slumber; and to have put on the “armour and attitude” of intel- 
| lectual warfare: determined to gain by vigorous combat in the 
> lield of philosophical disquisition, that high and dignilied rank, 
which they so lately acquired in the noble, but more dangerous 
w contentions of the martial lield. We regard every effort of this 
n sind, as an honourable evidence of patriotick pride, disdaining 

10 borrow from the labours of other countries, what it only re- 
b. quires industry to produce at home. 
as The author of the work before us, is already well known ta 
be the publick. fis labours to advance the cause of philosophical 
le- truth, have been unwearied and unrenitted: nor have they been 
0- without their reward. ‘The very distinguished notice which has 
i; been taken of some of his former publications, by the Faculty of 
ey Physick at Paris, is equally flattering to himself, and honourable 


his country. In the present volume, besives a critical listo- 
rv of aniputation, from the time of Celsis, to the present day; 
our author has given some remarks on the principles of ims 
jammation. and the pathology of divided arteries; to which he 
las added a eskett in of the phenomena of animation.” (1 the 
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profession,” and to such, we doubt not, the critical and chrono. 
logical history, which is here given, of the progress of improve- 
ment in this important branch of the art, will prove highly in. 
structive and interesting. 

Our author has applied the scourge with unsparing severity to 
those who have written before him on the same subject, par. 
ticularly to his compatriot, Dr. John S. Dorsey, and to Mr. 8, 
Cooper. Of the latter he says, were L to give an opinion on 
the undertaking of this gentleman, my decision would rather be, 
that his dictionary is an exhibition of what the principles and 
practice of, at least enlightened, rational surgery are not.” Of 
the former, he says, to indicate the particular faulty points 
in the chapter on amputation, of the elements of surgery, were 
fo blot the whole.”? It is not our business, nor is it our inten- 
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tion to enter upon the vindication of either of these gentlemen; 
but we cannot permit such indiscriminate censure to pass with- 
out expressing our regret, that the author should have thus un- 
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necessarily exposed himself to the charge of illiberality. This 
sweeping kind of criticism is, to say the least of it, ungenerous 
and impolitick, if not altogether unjustifiable. If Mr. Cooper 
has failed to give. what he professed to give in his dictionary, 
namely. a complete history of surgery; so tar he is reprehensible 
for having practised a fraud upon the reader i the exposition of 
his title. But Mr. Cooper has treated of more than one opera- 
tion: our author, on the contrary, proposes to examine only the 
various modes of amputation. Are we then to consider his rea- 
sonings upon this single operation, as applicable to all the other 
operations of surgery; and te carry them with us in our judgment 
of Mr. Cooper’s system, in the whole? If not, where are we to 
look for the grounds of his opinion, or how does he expect us to 
bow to his decision, that Mr. Cooper’s dictionary is an eahihition 
of what the principles and practice of rational surgery are xov? 
If the professor meant that this remark should apply only to the 
particular subject of amputation. the censure should have been less 
comprehensive: or, if the application was intended to be gene- 
ral, as most readers will understand it, we humbly conceive, 
that it was his duty, us acritick, and more especially as a teach- 
ev writing for the instruction of the student, to have pointed out 
the errours that called for such severity of reprobation. Whil 
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he was destroying the edifice raised by Mr. Cooper, with one 
hand, it would not have been a work of supererogation to have 
erected a new one with the other, in which the student might 
securely repose, 

The same objections, we think, may be urged against the 
author’s criticism upon our countryman: because, except in the 
manner of forming the flap, and in one or two directions con- 
sequent thereon, the whole of Dr. Dorsey's instructions might 
very well be observed, even in performing the operation accord- 
ing to the improved method, of which we shall speak presently. 
“To blot the whole,” therefore, of what he has said, “in the 
chapter on amputation,’* would be, in our opinion, to carry the 
spirit of extermination beyond the point of improvement; to 
show a fondness for deletion, at the expense of critical justice. 
We shall now proceed to examine our author’s improved method 
of performing the operation of amputation. 

“Ilaving proceeded thus far, [says he] in examining the schemes of other 
writers, I shall now detain the reader amomentor two, while] exlibita view 
of my own speculation, And, as, in my examinations, no restricted liberty 
has been imposed, in regard to the sentiments of others, so I expect that my 
follies will not altogether escape the rough hand of some honest genius, who 
may, as I do, conceive the subjects of science to be more the objects of re- 
spect and consideration, than the eleemosynary claims of particular names or 
authorities. So let it be: I grant that the exuberance of folly, wherever found, 
aud by whomsoever favoured, should be repressed—not invited out; should 
be cauterized—not dressed with bland cerate. To approach rudely, personal 
feeling, or private reputation, is ungenerous and savage; but, on the other 
hand, to let nonsense pass without censure, because it has received the obla 
tions of eulogy, on the altar of weakness, offered by the hand of inconsidera- 
tion, is to abandon the cause of science, and prostrate the dignity of indepen- 
dent literary privilege.’—p. 91 

We have here a bold. but candid invitation, to apply the caus- 
tick to all the eactherauces that may be founad in our author. in 
like manner as he has himectf applied it to oviers, with “no re- 
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provement upon the method of amputation, we shall endeavour 


to give the whole of what he says upon the subject. After hay. 
ing devoted ten or fifteen years toa careful investigation of the 
best surgical writers, and finding nothing upon which his mind 
could rest with entire satisfaction. 

“IT conceived {says he] the plan of combining the methods of Bell and 
Kirkland. Or rather of adopting all of Kirkland’s manner, except the hay. 
ing the seam to go from one side, across the face of the stump to the other, 
I flattered myself, that ly having two semielliptical flaps, one on either side, 
with the seam effected by their union in the stump, to run from above down. 
wards, or from the front to the back part of the thigh, I should combine all 
possible advantages, without augmenting any one evil. ‘The two flaps meet- 
ing smoothly and regularly in front, having the solid angles, left by Mr. 
Bell’s plan, cut away, would formaneat and uniform stump, with an open 
point above and below, for the disposition of the ligatures. The division 
below, should ascend rather higher up the thigh than the one above, in order 
that the main portion of the ligatures may be the more conveniently disposed 
of at this point, and that a larger outlet should be furnished, at the most de- 
pending part, for the discharge of such fluids as might be deposited between 
the flaps united in front, and the surface of the stump itself. This would, also, 
greatly favour the union by the first intention; a process of nature, of which 
the surgeon should never lose sight. 

“This method affords an opportunity for all the recently divided surfaces 
to be in contact with each other; whereby, without doubt, the most bland 
and natural dressings they possibly could be accommodated with, will be 
provided. No foreign body, except the ligatures, which are unavoidable, 
will be in any degree in the way to disturb the early operations of nature—to 
provoke inflammation—or disquiet the economy of the parts. And it was a 
primary object in my plan, that the face of the stump, when once covered by 
the flaps, should never afterwards be exposed. I therefore conceived the pro- 
priety ofcarefully removing and renewing my adhesive plasters, wit! which 
the flaps were held in their relation to the stump, for fifteen or twenty davs- 
This general scheme realized is my present method.—A method, I am persua- 
ded, which unites more, and greater advantages, than any other as yet act- 
edt on. 

“tis the method of Kirkland, in fact, with a change of the course of the 
seam, Or, it is that of Mr. B. Bell, with his circular flap cut into two 
cemiclliptical flaps. Ido not detach the muscles from the bone as high up 
as Kirkland, but rather more than Bell does; I go beyond one inch, but nof 
to two inches. 

“Phe operation, as practised by Kirkland, is highly exceptionable. The 
seam, going from side to side, leaves the under flap so that, if it be laid up 
against the face of the stump, it must ever serve as a pocket to receive the 
serum and blood, and, thus, ever prove to be a source of incurable evil. 

“The reader will readily perceive, that my claims are very limited, fo" 


the modification, Lrecommend, is simple in the extreme. Yet, such as 
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it changes an operation, of but secondary character, into the nearest approach 
to afinished state, ofany that has ever been invented. With it, as it now is, 
{ fatter myself the reader will be pleased: I should, however, be highly gra- 
tified to see it improved; or tosee another offered, embracing superior ad- 
vantages. 

“The operator, having laid his tourniquet as is customary, and a good 
cushion being placed along the course of the artery, may form the two flaps, 
by first making two lateral cuts with the large knife, mutually approaching, 
above and below,to each other, to within two inches; and then, with an 
ordinary scalpel, bringing them into union in the centre of the thigh, before 
and behind, gradually ascending to about an inch and a half above the level 
of the first two lateral cuts. Or, as Ihave seen my able friend Dr. Thomas 
Wright do, make them by adexterous management of the scalpel, first on 
the one side, and then the other . 

“These two methods I have uniformly recommended to the pupils, but 
have not as yet adopted the use of the scalpel. Not that Ihave any objec- 
tionto it. I preferit, but have not practised it, merely because I adopted 
first the use of the larger knife. 

“The flaps being shaped out, are to be dissected up from the subjacent 
muscles, until they are sufficient to cover, freely and easily, the whole 
stump when laid together. ‘That is, each flap must be at least the semidi- 
ameter of the limb, and sofull as not to be in any way upon the stretch when 
laid down. The flaps being thus dissected from the muscles, and reflected 
back on the upper part of the thigh, a circular cut, as recommended by 
Kirkland and Bell, is to be made with the larger knife, perpendicularly down 
tothe bone, and completely round it. The surgeon again, when he shall 
have arrived at the bone, receives the small knife, and, with it, separates the 
muscles from the bone, to about an inchand rather more. He then lays aside 
the knife, has the muscles well retracted, by an assistant using the metallic 
retractors, or a piece of strong linen slitup the middle for some distance. 
The muscles being thus well drawn up, the saw is to be applied as closely as 
possible to the edge of the muscles, and the bone sawed off. Care should be 
taken, that no part of the bone which remains be denuded. For if the bone be 
exposed on its sides, by the periosteum being removed, it isapt to exfoliate. 

“The arteries are now to be secured, by the aid of the tenaculum and 
ligature. The needle is sometimes necessary when an artery, of such a mag- 
nitude as pours out blood any wise freely, lays itselt closely alongst the bone. 
Ke. ke. 

“The ligatures are now to be disposed along the angles, chiefly through 
the lower one, and the flaps well coaptated and adjusted tothe face of the 
stump, and secured by adhesive straps, as has been remarked. &c. &c. 

“The plan recommended by me, I have taken the liberty to call the Amert- 
Cam MeTHOD, &c. &c.” 

In this method of performing the operation, the author lays no 
claim to originality. He only professes to have made an im- 
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provement upon the paractice of Kirkland and Beil: and we 
feel assured that no candid man will refuse him this merit. The 
change in the course of the seam, constitutes the only difference 
between his method and Kirkland’s; but this difference, slight as 
it may appear, involves considerations of great importance, and 
gives a decided advantage to the plan of our author. The per 
pendicular seam allows a free discharge of the pus from every 
side, and thus precludes the possibility of those sinuous abscesses, 
which so often occur to retard the recovery from amputation, 
when performed in the common way He has called this the 
American method, and we doubt not, that upon a fair and can- 
did investigation of its merits, it will ultimately become so; but 
the propriety of it, as a distinctive appellation, may be questioned, 
confined as the practice is at present, to the few surgeons who 
have had the opportunity of benefiting by the author’s instruc- 
tions. 

In the 2d section the author treats of inflammation. Upon 
this subject, he advocates the doctrine of Allen, Lubbock and 
Wilson, that weakness is the condition of every inflamed part. 
This theory is supported by many ingenious and powerful arga- 
ments, which is all that can be expected of any medical theory; 
for, where the operations of nature are hidden from our view, 
we can only reason from analogy or conjecture: the first is often 
deceptive, and the latter must depend upon ingenuity for its 
support. 

On the pathology of divided arteries, very little has been said. 
The author refutes the doctrine of the spontaneous contraction of 
the mouths of divided arteries, and of internal coagulation; and 
maintains, that “the permanent cessation of the hemorrhage 
must of necessity be attributable to external coagulation, me- 
chanically forcing the arterial walls into mutual contact, and 
this can only be done, where the circulation is feeble, or to the 
means, that of compress or ligature, made use of by the surgeon.” 

We come now to the last division of the volume, namely, the 
phenomena of animation. The author enters upon this subject 
with a degree of modesty, which it would well become all who 
engage in similar inquiries, to imitate. He does not pretend to 
tell us what animal life is; for whatever may be the labours or in- 
genuity of investigators, this is a knowledge denied to the 
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finite faculties of man. His object, therefore,is only to speak of 
its sensible signs or distinctive phenomena, which he conceives 
to be propagation, growth, secretion, excitability, muscular 
notion, sleep and vigilance. He assumes as an aaiom, that the 
first living state of man was the perfect condition of the adult: 
but notwithstanding this primordial perfection of structure, he 
does not admit that simple organization can have the faculty of 
reproduction. “This faculty,” says he, “with all the other fa 

culties of animation, must have been superadded by some cx 

taneous power.” ‘That life is not the consequence or result ot 
organization, he argues from the absurdity of supposing that 
organization itself could take place, that bodies could grow and 
regularly evolve their various parts without life. If the attri 

putes of life, therefore, be necessary to organization, life itself 
cannot be said to be the result of that organization. His argu- 
ment is ingeniously managed, and the inference must be irresis- 
tible. He next examines the opinion of Brown, and his able ad- 
vocate, Professor Rush, that “life is a forced state.” Here 
again the author displays much profound sagacity, and a correct 
knowledge of his subject. Considering the opinion as too ab- 
surd for serious argument, he has indulged in a vein of pleasant, 
wut biting ony, which will prove highly entertaining to all, 
except the champions of those two illustrious authors. The whole 
of his remarks on the dostrine of force or stimulus, whether me- 
chanical or chemical, may be reduced to this syllogism, which 
we apprehend it will be found extremely difficult to controvert: 
a stimulus cannot act upon tnanimate matter; to produce any et 

iect, it must be applied to something capable of being stimulated: 
wut nothing is capable of being stimulated, wnless it possess the 
utributes of life; life, therefore, cannot be the effect of the stim: 
lus applied. 

Our author has treated Bichat with less respect than any ot 
‘he other writers on this subject: for he has not even thought him 
worthy to exeite the smile of ridicule. After quoting severa! 
passages from his translator, he simply remarks, “the whole o! 
the above are beyond the range of my intellect.°”. Upon one of 
these quotations, however, there is a long argument, founded, 
as we conceive, upon a misconstruction of Bichat’s meaniny, 
which must have arisen from an errour in copying the transla 
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tion. It occurs in the very first sentence of Bichat, which js 
thus given in the translation referred to. “The definition oj 
life is to be sought for in abstract considerations; it will be found, 
I believe, in this general perception: *dife is the totality of those 
functions which resist death.” But in the quotation we have not 
only different words, but a different punctuation, and an omnis. 
sion of the italick characters to mark the definition. It is as 
follows: 

“The definition of life is to be sought for in abstract conside. 
rations; it must be found, I believe, in the general perception; 
life is, &c.” Upon this errour, the author asks what, we agree 
with him, will not very soon be answered. “In what manner 
can this totality of functions be tortured into a general percep. 
tion?” Not only will not the sentence, as translated, admit of such 
an interpretation; but there is not in the whole of what Bichat 
has written upon the subject, a single word or expression which 
would lead the reader to suppose, that he entertained the opin- 
ion ascribed to him. So far we have felt it our duty to vindicate the 
reputation of Bichat, as well as the fidelity of his translator 
With the exception here made, we confess ourselves greatly 
pleased with the author’s remarks on the phenomena of anima- 
tion. He has rejected every thing like speculation, upen what 
must continue to be hidden from human research, and has only 
attempted to explain these sensible expressions, by which animal 
life is ascertained to exist, without suffering himself, to enter for 
a moment, upon the broad field of conjecture, as to its essence. 
He proves by a train of philosophical reasoning, accessible to the 
understanding of every man, that life is neither “the conse- 
quence of organization, nor the result of force, nor the mere 
effect of stimulus, but that it is a condition impressed on matter, 
or superadded to it by creative energy.” This is the point at 
which true philosophy must stop: all beyond it is dark and in- 
scrutable. 

We shall detain the reader a few moments more, while we 
speak of our author’s style. His established reputation as 2 
philologist, while it renders this portion of our task doubly 
hazardous, renders it also still more necessary. The faults of 
common men produce no general evil, in their consequences: 
while those of the learned, lead to extensive corruption: because 
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+ is much easier to copy blemishes than beauties. Adventurous 
ys the attempt may be, therefore, we are compelled to arraign 
sur author at the bar of criticism, for high crimes and misde- 
»eanors. committed against the purity of the English language. 
His style is turgid and verbose in the extreme—frequently loose, 
dbscure, and harsh. The same ideas are often repeated, under 
every possible change of construction, of which the words that 
express them, are susceptible, This instead of strengthening 
the impression intended to be made upon the reader, perplexes 
and bewilders him, He is often obliged to read a sentence over 
and over again, before he can distinctly perceive the image, 
through its superfluous trappings. In his choice of words, the 
author has shown himself too fond of thase that are least familiar; 
and, what is of more importance, he has been guilty of innova- 
tion. The English language is already sufficiently copious, for 
all the purposes of ornament, as well as use; there can be no ex- 
cuse, therefore, for the licentious introduction of a foreign idiom, 
which tends to corrupt its purity, destroy its harmony, and ren. 
der it at last no better than a sonorous jargon. Men of science 
may say what they will. of the difficulty of writing gracefully 
upon certain subjects; it is not a rich variety of diction that con- 
stitutes graeefulness of style: perspicuity and neatness are at- 
tainable by every author who understands his subject, let it be 
what it may. Besides, to whom shall we look for propricty of 
language, if not to our men of science, whose pursuits must 
necessarily lead them to an acquaintance with the best writers of 
every age?>— We shall give some examples of the faults, which 
we have endeavoured to point out: 


“Pillmg up the spaces interjacent to the precedent and subsequent authorities 
with such remarks, &c.”—p. 9. 

The words in Ifalicks were superfluous. An intervening 
space. could not have been situated otherwise,than between what 
went before and came after. 

“Our profession was in regression returning.’—p. 15. 

“We have known, where surgeons addressed themselves to their patients ir 
this sinistrous old style, two out of three, or three out of four, soon have to set- 
tle up the affairs of life; and [we] are persuaded, that those who escaped, 
had but few reasons, when they consulted their feclings and their enjoyments, 
to envy the condition of the dead.”—p. p. 24, 25. 
“To abstract blood.””—p. 39. 


rr . . ye 
Exudations from within” —p. 98. 
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“Nascent tender vessels, pullulating from the living surfaces.”—p, 107, 

If Nascent, which we presume the author took from the Latin 
Nascens, mean any thing at all, it must mean precisely the same 
thing that pullulating does; and, is therefore, a superfluity as 
well as an innovation. 

Wecan hardly conceive it possible for periphrasis to be carried 
further, than in what follows: 

“The union, by the first process of nature, has been, by Mr. John Hunter, 
veferred to a species of action, which he has been pleased to term the action 
of healthy inflammation.—Now were a man inclined to disputation, to rise up 
in opposition to Mr. Hunter, and insist, that this union, by the first process, 
is notan act of healthy inflammation, but an operation of inflammatory health, | 
should be gratified to be informed, on what ground a man of ordinary sense 
would accommodate himself to determine which of the two disputants were 
the more correct: or, indeed, how a definable line of distinction could be run 
between the two opinions, they so necessarily and completely lose themselves 
in eachother, and in nonsense. 

“The line which divides hea/thy infammation from inflammatory health, is, to 
my mind, not clear in its course, and approaches very nearly, in nature, to tha’ 
thin partition, which it may be said, divides real insanity from affected wit.” 
p. 105. 

“Moreover, Tam disinclined to admit.”—p. 160. 

Having thus performed the unpleasant part of our duty, it 
would be doing an act of injustice to the author, as weil of vio- 
lence to our own feelings, to conclude this article, without the 
fullest expression of our respect for his talents, and our venera- 
tion for his zeal. And, let it not be understood, because we 
have ventured to mark, what we conceive to be blemishes, that 
there is, therefore, nothing to approve in the style. On the con- 
trary, the volume abounds with the purest examples of fine writ: 
ing; and nothing is wanting to our entire admiration, but that 
the author should impose an occasional restraint upon the flights 
of a too luxuriant fancy. Ww. 
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Matuew Carry has lately republished from the English, a Political Satire, 
called Gulzara, Princess of Persia; or The Virzin Queen. Collected from the 
Persian. The author ofthis volume is evidently a member of opposition, fired 
with all the zeal, vehemence, and imagination peculiar to his party; he is dis- 
contented, and clamorous in his animadversions on publick measures; he is a 
patriot, and fancies a state of political perfection that could never be realized 
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vet it is difficult to discover the causes of his complaint, or the objects of 
his wishes, beyond the removal of the ministers, and the extinction of al] 
their measures. He talks much of intellectuality, perfectability, and the diffusion 
of knowledge, that are to make every man a philosopher, and the disuse of 
tate secrets, that is to effect the happiness of the world; and yet with all 
this talk, it is hard to find a rational meaning, m terms so general, 
vague, and undefined, and in aims so visionary and impracticable. 
In the progressive avowal of these views and sentiments, the writer has an- 
ticipated the reign of the Princess Charlotte, whom he pictures divine in 
person, and pesfect in understanding; but why he has made her a Virgin 
Queen, except that she was so, when he wrote, and he hoped would continue 
so, to verify his predictions, we cannot conceive. Her Virginity he por- 
trays as unassailable by love, and as perpetual from her superiour nature; 
and as the half of his book relates to this subject, of course the half of it 
is nugatory and uninteresting; his assumption being false, all his reasonings 
and his deductions are equally futile and unsatisfactory. 

All the novelty of this production, consists in having Persian and 
fanciful names, to English and European characters and countries; 
to explain which a key is appended to the volume. It exhibits no dis- 
play of inventive powers, or brilliant imagination; his wit never plays or 
Jallies with his theme, and his humour is very sparingly intermingled with 
his declamation. A deep tone of reflection and reasoning, however, per- 
vades this work; and evinces the writer to be possessed of abilities and 
knowledge, above the common standard. We thought we could sometimes 
perceive him overreaching himself in the great extent of his sagacity and 
penetration; as where his ridicule of the government being too highly 
wrought, it recoiled upon himself, und exposed the wantonness of his at- 
tack: he occasionally, therefore, satirizes himself, instead of the govern- 
ment. Onder the name of #lmanzor, he has drawn the character of a per- 
fect Patriot, Statesman, and man. “The Key,” says, Almanzor is unknown; it 
had better have expressed that he was an Immorta!; for we conceive him to be 
a creature of the author’s fancy, void of all luman form, life, and substance. 
Notwithstanding the author of this volume is a stout Republican, and a vi- 
olent member of opposition, he is a true-born Briton; and those who 
look through the growlings of his discontent, to discover abuse of hie 
country, will be disappointed; he lauds Persia, (England) as the greatest na- 
tion on the globe; he loves her as the best, and he esteems her as the wisest: 
and this, too, in serious, solid prose, far removed trom the rant of ridicule, 
orthe bitterness of sarcasm. On the whole, we consider the work as {a 
Meriour to the writer; who certainly is endowed with powers adequate to 
‘he accomplishment of a much greater performance; that would stamp his 
Character as high, and preserve his name to posterity. 





Mador the Moor; a Poem by James Horg, author of the Queen’s Wake, 
ec. has been published by Moses Tuomas ‘The storys simple, interes! 
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ing, and pathetick; the poetry is nervous, beautiful, and sublime; and the 
utmost effects produced by harmonious versification, splendid images, and 
pleasing diction, shine brilliantly threughout the whole of this admira. 
ble production. It is undeniably superiour to some of the performances of 
Lord Byron; and throws the poetick effusions of all our every-day bards, in- 
to utter darkness. Never have we perused any work, which so strongly 
moved all our sympathies as this. Every emotion and passion of the heart, 
spring into life, at the touch of the poet; who is certainly a great master of 
this great art. Till now, we have been strangers to the genius of Mr. Hogg; 
but henceforth, we shall hail with pleasure, his entrance on the stage, and 
behold his exit with sorrow. He will doubtless do much to correct the 
taste of the age; unless like Shee, his chaste and classick productions 
should be overlooked and neglected by an age, too apt to nourish folly, and 
deprave the understanding, by bestowing praise and patronage where they 
are least merited, and most detrimental. Every man who has a passion for the 
genuine fires of poetry, should, however, peruse this story; for it will yield 
him a banquet of pleasure, and force him to bow to the majesty of genius. 

















































Josern Dexarcarne has just published his Repository of the Lives, and Por- 
traits of Distinguished Americans, Vol. I. Part I. We regret that we did not 
see this work, in time to enter into a more particular examination of its mer- 
its, than is compatible with the nature of the present article. A work, pro- 
fessedly intended to be a national one, should not be lightly commended or 
condemned. Its character, in some measure, involves the reputation of the 
country; and the critick is, therefore, imperatively called upon to pronounce 
an impartial judgment, This we shall endeavour to do in a future number. 
At present, we can do no more than invite the publick attention to the ayow- 
ed design of the author, which is to counteract the efforts that “shave been 
made by the writers of Europe, to degrade the character of the natives of 
America;” and to prove as far as it can be done, “with the pen and the pencil,” 
that, “by a removal to the new world, man has sustained no deterioration ei- 
ther in body or inmind.” Every American must heartily wish the author suc: 
cess, in this patriotick undertaking. But, whatever may be his genius or his 
talents, his success must depend, in a great degree, upon the publick; for, 
without a liberal encouragement from them, “the pen and the pencil” must 
both languish. The first half volume contains s1x Portraits, each accompani- 


ed with a Biography, and is sold, to subscribers, at the moderate price of four 
dollars. 


M. Carsy and Weuts & Litty, have just published “Paris Chit-Chat; or 
a view of the Society, manners, customs, literature, and amusements of the 
Parisians, being a translation of Guillaume le Franc-Parleur, and a sequel to 
the Paris Spectator.” ‘The periodical Essays under the title of the Hermit of 
the Chaussee D’ Antin, have already gained for their author a rank in the lite- 
rary world, to whieh few writers, of any country, have been able to attain, 
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since the days of Addison, and Sir Richard Steele. The two Volumes now 
published, are in every respect worthy of the author of the “Paris Specta- 
tor.” Under the character of a Free Speaker, (or, as the translator has 
called him, a “Plain Dealer;”) he continues to apply the satirical lash to 
the foibles of his countrymen, in a manner at once severe and good hu- 
moured. 


W. B. Gittey, New York, has recently published a series of tales, chiefly 
from the pen of Mrs. Hofland, designed for the instruction and amusement 
of the youth of both sexes. These tales are written in a plain, easy and fa 
miliar style—the incidents are natural, interesting, and ingeniously diversi- 
fied; and the morals are unexceptionable. 


We have received the first sheet, containing 36 pages, of a work just 
printed at Richmond, under the following title: “Orthography Corrected, 
and made an accurate guide to Pronunciation, by means ofa new Alphabet, 
adapted to the English language. By Samuel Boyle.” We shall take an 
opportunity hereafter to examine the claims of this authcr to notice; if we 
shall be able to compass the magnitude of his undertaking, of which, how- 
ever, We must confess, that we entertain but feeble hopes, at present. 

Mr. Oaityre, who has deservedly acquired the most extensive fame, as an 
Orator and Rhetorician, has announced his intention of publishing “an Octa- 
vo Volume, of from three to four hundred pages;”’ which will contain several 
Essays and Orations on various subjects, and a “few specimens of Philosophi- 
cal Criticism.” Wejsincerely hope and believe, that this appeal “from the 
auditor to the reader, from the rostrum to the press,” will confirm in the 
minds of the publick, the just pretensions of the author, as a publick 
teacher. 


Messrs. Enwanp Eance, Wararison Hart, and Moses Taomas, “have un- 
dertaken the publication of an American system of the Sciences, as devised 
by Mr. Woodward.” Mr. Woodward, is a judge of one of the courts of the 
Western country, and, if we mistake not, is the author ofa Theory of the 
Sun, which was published, some years ago. The object of his present un- 
dertaking, if we -onceive it righuy, is to compile a system of human know- 
ledge, according to its appropriate divisions; and to construct a proper no- 
menclature for each. It will be, in fact, an Encyclopedia—t)at is, his work 
willembrace the whole round of learning—-upon a different arrancvement, 
from any that has been heretofore followed. The want of system. and the 
inconvenience of referring from one Volume to «o her, for different braneh- 
es of the same subject, are defects in all the Encyclopedias which have yet 
been published, that every reader has found reason to deplore. Mr Wood- 
ward’s plan is intended to remedy these defects; and to bring the whole of 
every subject at once before the eye. It is a task of stupendous magnitude 
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for any individual; and one which, it will require the unremitted labour of 
years to accomplish: but we know it to be a desideratum in the Sciences, and 
we sincerely hope that the most ample encouragement and patronage may be 
afforded by the publick. 
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Original Poetry.—For the Portico. 
MOONLIGHT. 


Spirit of evening, hover round, 
With all thy soul-entrancing sound! 
Now is the time, 
Thy sweetest chime 
May wake the peopled air! 
Come, genius, come, with locks unbound, 
With careless mien, and fiery eye, 
And light my spirit while I try, 
In haste to twine, 
A wreath divine 
Of diamond—shine 
Around thy meteor hair! 
Ye spirits of yon azure deep! 
Ye gnomes! ye sylphs! and ye that sleep 
In ocean’s sparry caves! 
Come shooting “thwart the breast of night, 
Or dance along in trembling light, 
Like star-beams on the waves. 
Come thou, whose life’s a rainbow-dream, 
Whose eye now shoots a phrenzied gleam. 
And now a softer, lovelier beam, 
Than ever slept on beauty’s breast, 
When moonlight all her visions blest. 
She comes! absorb’d,in fancy’s trance, 
Child of the harp! divine romance! 
Oh teach this heart of mine to tell, 
Where thou and thine can longest dwell, 
And where the strongest fix thy spell! 
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My prayer is heard, and lo! I feel 
Her softness o’er my senses steal, 
Like mists whose folding shadows rise, 
To shroud the glories of the skies, 
When sunset’s dying splendours throw, 
Too warm a beam, tov fierce a glow. 
And since she first with breath of fire, 
To fever strung my youthful lyre, 
And set its passion chords all thrilling: 

It ne’er hath felt so warm a beam, 
Or drank ‘so pure, so rich” a stream, 

As evening’s skies are now distilling. 
Whoe’er hath felt her witching charm, 
The pulse of kindred bosoms warm, 

At trembling twilight’s hour, 

Must fain declare, that to be blest, 
We need but see the world at rest, 

And feel its holy power. 

For where’s the heart that hath beheld, 
The genius of the tempest quell’d, 

Beneath pale moonlight’s sway; 

And seen his gathering thunders melt, 
And smile in peace as though they felt 
Subdu’d by evening’s ray, 
That e’er could love those glowing hours, 
That riot where the sun-beam pours, 
And watch the car of day? 
See, where it crowns the rugged head 
Of those dark rocks ’mid yonder waters; 
Methinks to light the fairy tread, 
Of evening’s sweetest, dearest daughters, 

Who love to roam and loiter there, 
To gaze upon the sunset’s blush; 

To list that stream’s deep-sounding gush, 

And braid their misty hair. 

Full oft while o’er the dewy green, 
Their deep’ning shadows I have seen 
In twilight drap’ry creep, 
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They’ve rous’d me from that gath’ring mood, 
That led my steps to solitude, 
My thoughts to endless sleep. 
See! yonder, where its magic falls, 
And swims around yon gloomy walls, 
Alive with echoing groans. 
Now flinging round each turrets brow, 
A wreath so tranquil, and so white, 
It seems a drift of mountain-snow, 
Arrested in it’s plumy flight, 
By some poor suff’rers moans. 
I’ve seen a little billow heave 
It’s dazz’ling breast; yet seem to grieve 
Beneath the moon’s fierce beam. 
But when the star of evening shone, 
Each clam’rous ripple hush’d its tone, 
And died along the stream. 
Rolling by far a lovelier tide, 
Than when triumphant day did ride; 
Each light’ning-crested billow, 
For soft the smile of evening fell, 
And slept upo. its lonely swell, 
Like silence on its pillow. 
This is a theme I love indeed, 
And ere its dazz’ling tints recede, 
Beyond my fancy’s flight, 
I'll ask thy heart, romantick girl, 
If thou dost love the modest pearl, 
That weeps away its light, 
More than the diamond’s ardent rays, 
Whose liquid flame rebukes the gaze, 
With momentary night; 
More than the ruby when ’tis blushing; 
And like the tide of rapture gushing, 
Abroad in rosy light. 
One is the paley evening’s hue, 
When moon-light spangles bath’d in dew, 
Eclipse the Glow-worm’s light: 
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One is the moon’s keen glancing blaze, 

And sunset one, whose power can raise, 
The rainbow tinted spright. 

Ye know the nightingale’s dark coat; 

Ye know her thrilling passion note; 

Ye know that bird, whose blazing plume, 

And trumpet-cry, speak music’s doom. 

One is the emblem of that hour, 

When list’ning silence owns the power 
Of yonder shadowy queen! 

The other of that hour of day, 

When noon-tide throws her golden ray 
O’er all this bust’ling scene. 

To me the rose-bud’s dying breath, 
When crush’d beneath our tread, 
Was sweeter far, than when its wreatl 

Encircled beauty’s head: 

For then it seem’d to weep like thee. 

Departing beam of night! 
But when it flung its rapture round, 
The brows its radiant clusters bound 

It was, indeed, too bright; 
Too like the day—its blushing dyes, 
When broken, seem’d to swim in sighs, 

Oh, then “twas like the night! 

O-BA-DI-All. 


July 2d, 1816, 


TOM. Ave 


Ou, light not thine eye when I bid thee farewell, love, 


And breathe not a murmur; my soul cannot bear 


Thy deep-ton’d adieu—’tis tranquillity’s knell, love— 


Or, that struggle of Hope, in the eye of Despair. 


Thy cheek may look pale, but no tear-drop should stain it; 


T; 


For Ill tutor this desolate bosom of mine, 
ll mem’ry’s wild night-harp, itself, cannot pain it; 
Tho’ its solitude echoes that farewell of thine. 
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Enthusiast! yes, I could bear an adieu 
From the eye, or the lip, but oh, I can never 

Receive it from both; for ’tis parting with two 

Of my heart’s dearest blessings, forever and ever. 








Thine eye should be steady—it’s beam should be light; 
Thou should’st carelessly toss me the smile of good-bye, 
And the flint path of duty would burst on my sight; 
But the brighter for having been dimm’‘d by a sigh. 








“Tis cruel, dear girl, when the soul’s pulse is beating, 
And the spirit of frankness walks forth in its light, 
When the past and the future, like rainbows are meeting, 
To be suddenly wrapt in the cloud-pall of night. 







When visions come thick with their winglets of flame, 
And the rush of the exiles is heard in the sigh; 

When transport is tinting the cheek with its shame, 
Oh “tis cruel for caution to silence the eye. 







But still, *tis the only alternative left, dear, 
Concealment must throw her chill robe o’er that blaze~ 

Lest young sensibility’s blossom be reft, dear, 

Or blighted by sickly despondeucy’s gaze. 











Oh no, but one choice is now left to me here, 
To be silent, and watch o’er that bud as it blows; 

Or drop on its bosom a mildewing tear, 

Ere the leaf of discretion can over it close. 







Now suinmon that smile!—for I bid thee farewell, love! 
But sigh not so deep—or I never can leave thee— 

For duty would bend to that passionate swell, love— 
Assailed by that murmur, she could not deceive thee. 








There! take my adieu, love, thy chain falls away, 

Like the snow-flake at midnight, it sleeps where it fell—~ 
Like rose-leaves that faint at the touch of decay— 
So silently perish the links of thy spell. 
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For a Dinner, in celebration of Perry’s Victory, on Lake Erie. 
TUNE—IN ““THE DOWN-HILL OF LIFE.” 


O’rR the mountains the sun of our fame was declining, 
And on Tethys’s billowy breast, 

The cold orb had repos’d, all his splendours resigning, 
Bedimm’d by the mists of the west. 

The prospect that rose to the patriot’s sight, 
Was cheerless, and hopeless, and dreary: 

But a bolt burst the cloud, and illumin’d the night 
That envelop’d the waters of Erie. 


The grey god of the lake left his palace of coral, 
And moving sublime on the wave, 

From the bank where it bloom’d, pluck’d a chaplet of laurel, 
And the garland to victory gave. 

By the goddess *twas held o’er each thundering deck, 
Till with doubts grown distracted and weary, 

And when each gun was silent, each vessel a wreck, 
"T'was snatch’d by the hero of Erie. 


For the brave who have bled, why indulge a vain sorrow? 
| They were wreck’d on no enemy’s coast: 
And some one of us may be welcom’d to-morrow, 
To Elysium by Lawrence’s ghost. 
Who, when called by Charon, to take a short trip 
With him in his crazy old wherry, 
Saw his own dying orders, “don’t give up the ship,” 
On the flag proudly floating o’er Perry. 


Let each man round this board bid his children remember. 
With a gen*rous expansion of soul, 

The glory that plays round the tenth of September, 
Aud crown its return with a bowl. 

Then the goblet shall foam, blow the winds high or low. 
And the heart, be it mournful or merry, 

And the purest of wine to the mem'ry shall flow, 

Of the virtues and valour of Perry. 













































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



















TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our respected friend and correspondent “X.Y. Z.” will per- 
ceive, that the subject of his communication has been anticipat- 
ed, by a more early offering, from some other Priest of the Oracle. 
As the question, however, is one of considerable importance, we 
shall gladly avail ourselves of his views of it, in a future number. 













To “Frederick” we send a cordial and friendly greeting. He 
must net conclude, because his verses are not published, that 
they have been rejected. On the contrary, we are well persuad- 
ed that “the muse has not neglected him;” but we are also per- 
suaded, that it is in his power to render his production much 
more perfect than it is. We should be highly gratified, there- 
fore, if he will trust to our discretion, and grant us the favour of 
an interview. 













We are compelled to remind our friend “Sidney” of the pledge 
which we have given, not to admit into the pages of the Portico, 
any thing that might become the source of political discord. 
We hope that he will at once acknowledge the propriety of the 
pledge, and the necessity of preserving our faith to the publick. 

















The increase in the number of our Poetical Correspondents, 
enables us to present a rich repast to the friend of the Muses. — 
The Repository continues to be wholly original. It gives us very 
great pleasure, to enroll +P.” on the list of our friends. He is 
no “trencher-licker in Apollo’s court;’? but. if we mistake not, 
many a palmful of the blessed dew has he scooped from the ethe- 
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rial rill. : 
The plain garb of “Obadiah” cannot conceal the Genius of 
“A.” He will be always welcome, however, under any disguise. P 
The Bouquet, and several other pieces of Poetry, came too ti 
late for insertion. They shall appear in our next. t! 
*> Authors or Publishers, who desire to have notice taken «f . 
their works in the Portico, are requested to send them as early 4 ae 
possible after publication. We have several new publications ‘ 
. 






now before us, which were received too late even to insert ther 
titles. 












